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| HEARD THY DEATH WITHOUT A TEAR. 
] neakp thy death without a tear 
My loss with scarce a sigh ; 
And yet thou wert surpassing dear— 
Too loved of all, to die! 
I know not what hath seared mine eye, 
The tears refuse to start— 
But every drop its lids deny, 
Fall dreary on my heart! 


Yes, deep and heavy, one by one, 
They sink and turn to care— 
As caverned waters wear the stone, 
Yet, dropping, harden there ; 
They cannot petrify more fast, 
Than feelings sunk, remain, 
Which, coldly fixed, regard the past, 
But never melt again! 


A SKETCH. 


BY MRS. PHILLIPPA W. BALL. 





Shrill gusts of wind blew the pattering rain 
drops egainst the casements of a neat, com- 
fortable dwelling, on across street. Two old) 
lombardy poplars that grew before the door, | 
swayed their leafless heads to the moaning 
night wind, and occasionally shivered in the) 
flaw, as it broke over the gable end of the| 
building. The streets were deserted, and| 
save a stray gallant, who braved the fury of | 
the blast to visit his lady love, or some miser- | 
able, houseless creature, kicked from one re-' 
ceptacle of vice to another, in search of the| 
deadly poison that kills body and soul, none 
were abroad. 

“Throw on a handful of chips, George,” 
said a pale, wo-begone looking woman, as 
she hushed the restless infant that was trying 
to draw nourishment from its mother’s flaccid 
bosom, 
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“Had we not better save them for morning 
and go to bed?” 

“T can’t go to bed vet, I must mend poor 
little Fanny’s frock, or sheggannot go out to 
get more chips in the boat yard, poor child,” 
The fa- 
ther glanced back at the little bed where lay 
three, innocent, helpless little sufferers, then 


said the mother with a deen sigh. 


lat his wife who held the fourth at her bosom, 
and a flood of bitter anguish swept over his 





|soul. He groaned aloud as he leant his high 
‘and manly brow against his wife’s shoulder, 
land when she withdrew one arm from the 
babe, and folded it tenderly around him, and 
leant her cheek on his head, George Monson 
mentally vowed that henceforth he would be 
an altered man, and that the vice that had so 
iong fettered his reason should be shaken off, 
and he would work for those dear beings whom 
he had thus reduced to the last stage of pov- 


erty. Once he had been an industrious me- 





|chanic anda respectable young man, and then 
jhe married a pretty delicate girl who loved 
‘him tenderly. But times became dull, an in- 
| creasing family pressed heavily upon him, his 
| wife’s health grew more delicate, and her 
languid smile and tearfu! eyes were painful to 
the feelings of the young man, who was of a 
gay and vivacious temperament. He began 
to dislike home, or rather to avoid the silent 
reproaches of his wite’s pale cheek and humid 
eye, for her lips never uttered reproach to 
him, and the coffee houses, those licensed 
doors to destruction, allured him by their light 
and comfort and apparent gaiety to spend his 
evenings there instead of listening to the cry- 
ing of children that his feeble and worn down 
wife could not control. At first he did not 
drink, but the rest laughed at him for a loafer, 
and then of course he had to spend part of his 





wages. Presently he got used to the excite- 
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ment of liquor, and fancied he could not do 
without it, and finally he settled down a reg- 
ular sot. His employer discharged him from 
work, others tried him, and at the first frolic 
turned him off to hunt a new place, until at 
last every one lost confidence in him, and he 
could not get a single person to employ him 
as workman. Gradually sinking as the de- 
basing appetite grew on him, he did little jobs 
about groceries, piled wood, and was at every 
porter’s luck to earn the means of gratifying 
the burning thirst that was consuming his 
manhood. But this could not last always.— 
One day he fell down in a dreadful fit, and ere 
his senses returned was conveyed to his 
wretched wife an inert mass of brutal suffer- 
ing. Tenderly and carefully as her slender 
means permitted, did she nurse the recreant 
being who had so betrayed all his vows to her, 
all his duties toGod and himself. She took 
in sewing from a slop shop, and thus kept sou] 
and body together. The little girl instead of 
being at school had to nurse the baby, to col- 
lect sticks and chips, to keep up a little fire 
to cook their scanty meals, and one of the 
little boys daily visited the kitchen of a hotel, 
where they gave him broken meat. Life was 
thus sustained, but what alife! Through all 
this unimaginable wretchedness no reproach 
was uttered by Mary, and when George got 
well enough to sit by the fire and look kindly 
at the poor, neglected wife, she felt some ap- 
proach to happiness. “QO! if he would never 
drink again,” she said fervently. 

Long after George Monson slept with his 
child in his arms did his industrious wife sit 
by the little fire and feed it chip by chipso as 
to allow a little light, that she might mend 
the tattered and threadbare garments of her 
sleeping children. 

But we will go back to the dwelling on a 
cross street. A blazing fire burned in a hand- 
some Franklin grate—the sofa was wheeled 
so as to allow the gentleman who reclined on 
its cushions to receive at once the benefit of 
the fire, and the light a splendid astral lamp 
threw on the silk bound volume he held in his 
hand. His boots were drawn, and in the 
splendidly furnished and luxurious apartment 
there was every appliance for comfort and re- 
pose. On the rug lay a pretty poodle, and a 
Persian cat was buried in the soft cushions of 
a rocking chair. Opposite the gentleman 
who lay extended on the sofa, sat a lady in 
a low sewing chair with a lady’s work table 
beside her. Her dress was a rich figured 
satin, and on her head a fashionable cap bore 
the mockery of nature in the delicate Italian 
wreaths that blushed upon its border. Her 
face however was sallow and wrinkled, and 
the long neck was concealed bya rich cravat 
of rose silk above the French collar. Gloomy 
ill humor sat upon her visage, and as she 











rocked to and fro an occasional complaint 
broke from her lips. The gentleman too 
seemed ill at ease, for he shifted his position, 
rang the bell for a pillow to be brought and 
added to the cushions; and finally slipping hig 
feet into his fur lined slippers, paced the floor 
backwards and forwards. “ This is a terrible 
night, Helen,” he at last remarked, “ this wind 
blows a perfect hurricane. I wonder,” he adg. 
ed, as if a sudden thought had struck him, «| 
wonder where poor Mary is this cold night!" 
“Mary who!” drawled his gloomy companion, 
“ Why, my sister Mary ; poor thing, [ haye 
not heard from her for five years. She mar- 
ried a couple of years before I came home 
from South America, and having moved away 
from home, I never could remember where 
she had gone; she married, decently however. 
Poor Mary, how she used to love me when 
we were children, and she was so good and 
gentle.” “Mr. Boyd,” said the lady with a 
toss that threw her head almost off, “ when 
we were married | thought it was understood 
I was not to be annoyed by any of your ple- 
beian acquaintance or friends; 1 declare it 
makes me nervous to think of that dreadful 
bore of a brother, you wanted to stay a whole 
week, and I beg you may not annoy me, at 
least while in such delicate health, with 
any more vulgar people. I am sure, with 
such a fortune and such connexions as 
[ had when I married, I ought to be en- 
titled to some little consideration.” “ The 
fortune,” muttered the husband for the thou- 
sandth time, between his teeth, and then pur- 


suing the same train of thought as if nothing 


had been said to interrupt it, “ perhaps she has 
children—how I would like to romp with the 
rosy cheeked brats—I have done wrong in not 
thinking of Mary so long ; to-morrow I will 
write to our old village minister and inquire 
her out,” and so saying, Mr. Boyd very un- 
ceremoniously lighted his night lamp and 
walked off to bed, leaving his lady to follow 
at her leisure. 

Accordingly on the following morning he 
actually did so far overcome his habitual in- 
dolence as to write a letter of inquiry relative 
to his only sister whom he had not seen for 
years. Just as he was folding his letter, a 
party of ladies were shown into the parlor ; 
and his wife, who was president of a charita- 
ble society, came down, dressed in excellent 
taste for a woman of twenty-five, but her hag- 
gard visage adding at least thirty years to the 
computation. After much tender inquiry and 
condolement on her delicate appearance, her 
friends commenced their business ; and the 
price of muslins, calicoes, flannels, &c. was 
discussed with proper animation. A gentle 
tap at the parlor door silenced the shrill voices, 
and at Mr. Boyd’s “come in,” a little bright 
eyed, clean looking child entered the room. 
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She looked abashed, and colored at seeing so || and taking the poor child by the hand she con- 
many ladies, but Mr. Boyd kindly patted her ||ducted him to a low, wretched hovel, and 
on the head and asked her what she wanted. | there amid want and privation of every kind, 
The tears came in her eyes, and she hung her | ie discovered his long forgotten sister, the 


head until he repeated the inquiry. 

“I come, sir, to ask Mrs. Boyd if she will 
give me a few sticks of wood and something 
tomake my father’s breakfast. I go every | 
day to the boat yard, and the workmen give) 
me chips, but last night it rained so hard that | 
the water floated all the chips into the river.” 

« Who is your father?” 

“George Monson, sir.” 

“Can’t he work?” 

« No, sir ; not now.” 

“Why?” 

The little girl blushed and hung her head; | 
this excited all the womens’ curiosity, and 
each pressed the child to tell why her parent 
could not work. 

“ Because because he had a fit,”’ and she | 
bursted into tears. 

“A fit!” repeated they, “what sort of a 
fit?” 

The rich have no mercy on the feelings of 
the poor, however much they may be disposed 
to relieve their necessities. 

“T expect,” said Mrs. Boyd, with great as- 
perity, “that your father is worthless and 
drinks, and if so I cannot give any thing to 
drunken people—go home and I will send to 
inquire as soon as [ get time, and if you are 
in real want the society will relieve you, but 


playmate of his infancy, the gentle friend 
of his youth. Thus it is in our country.— 
Gold is our God, and it severs the dearest ties, 
and turns to stone the hearts that should cher- 
‘ish us. The sister, or the brother may revel 
|in luxury, while the being that was nourished 
jat the same maternal bosom may be pining 
for hunger.— Zanesville Visiter and Adv. 


—_—_— 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 
DISCONTENT. 
The rich and the poor, the admired and caress’d, 


In the midst of their blessings but seldom are blest, 


There is something still wanting, which, when they ob- 
tain, 


Another new wish is beginning to reign. 


In childhood we wish for an age that’s mature, 
‘Tis liberty then that we wish to procure. 


| In manhood the cares overbalance the pleasure 


| We then sigh for ease, for retirement and leisure. 


| What we wish is attained—for awhile it can charm, 
| But solitude then rises up to alarm. 

| Now we've time to examine our kingdom within, 

| Where we find that a warfare is like to begin, 

| Still the love of our ease disinclines us to fight 

And we run off like cowards, and give up our right. 
They are happy alone who enlist in their youth 


if you are drunken worthless people we can-|| Beneath the bright banner of virtue and truth, 
not waste our funds on such, for there are too 
many pious people who can’t get along with-|| 
out help.” 
May God help the wife and children of the || — 
drunkard, for a fearful curse restson them. | TOUSEHOLD AFFECTIO NS. 
The child looked up wonderingly in Mrs. || 
Boyd’s face for a minute, and as she slowly || 
withdrew her eyes she turned them upon the 
younger and handsomer face of Boyd. It 
seemed that something there attracted her 
gaze, for she looked long at him, and then, 
drawing her scant little cloak close around her, 


Tis such, though they be not admired or caress'd 


That alone can in storms or in sunshine be blest. 
January, 1839. E. 





What a blessing is the human heart!— 
| How like the fire of the vestals it keeps its 
|pure and perpetual burning in the bosom of 
jman! Mysterious cement of the soul! Af- 
| fection clings to us for no reason, but blos- 
|soming in infancy, it hath not yet put forth 
she curtesied and withdrew. Boyd’s eyes fol- |! all its leaves when the verge of death has nar- 
lowed the little creature to the door, and as|| rowed its limits. It goes with us from the 
she closed it he caught a last glance of her | cradle to the grave—smiles in the eyes of 
bright blue eyes. With a sigh he turned to | childhood, mantles the cheek of mature years, 
muse for aminute while the ladies entered into|| and trembles with joy in the breast of decay- 
a detail of the charities they had done for the||ing life. [ts purity is unquestioned, for it 
last quarter, then hastily snatching up his hat || never deceives; and it rolls floods of happi- 
he fullowed the little child out. He found|| ness over the soul of him that loves it. Af- 
her sitting on the bottom step of his mansion, |fections are as charities in the life of man— 
weeping. |they master passions, confer dignity on our 
“ What makes you cry?” he asked as he}| nature, take hatred from the heart ; give fresh- 
drew a handful of silver from his pocket. ness and vigor to sociality, and guard us and 
“ Because my dear mother is starving to guide us from wandering. They bless us 
death, and isso cold she cannot work, and my with numberless kind Offices, console us in 
father I believe is dying for want of some-|| affliction, make joyful in adversity, superadd 
thing comfortable.” pleasantness to our pleasure, and throw roses 
“Show me where they live,” said Boyd,'|in our path if it be gloomy. 
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E LADY OF THE FIRST GOVERNOR OF 7 r 
as VERMONT. FEMALE PIETY. 
AN AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE. | Fair Reader! do not startle at this subject, 


Thomas Chittenden, the first governor of || nor turn the leaf over in disgust. We are 
Vermont, who was a plain farmer, alike re-| ||not going to preach ; and if we prose dully for 
markable for strong native powers of mind,||® few moments, we will not make war upon 
and the republican simplicity with which he ‘your smile, nor exhaust our rhetoric on the 
conducted every thing in his public duties, || thankless task of inducing you to lay aside 
and in his domestic establishment, was once||YoUr cheerfulness. By piety, we mean not 
visited by a party of traveling fashionables ‘monastic severity, nor the resignation of t! ose 
from one of our cities. When the hour of || Pleasures which render life a agreeable. We 
dinner arrived, Mrs. Chittenden, to the aston- jjare | not of that tribe of ascetics w nocentre p pi- 
ishment of her ‘lady g guests, went out and blew ety in seclusion, or who recognise a devotio, 

a tin horn for the workmen, who soon arrived, || spirit only in penance and prayer. True j pi- 
when, to the still greater surprise, and even | jety has a wider field for exertion; it is alto. 
horror, of these fair cits, the whole company, \\3 gether unmixed with that bitterness of fee] ng 
governor, his lady, guests, workmen and ail, || Which vitiates the sweets of life. It is not 
were invited to sit down to the substantial | pesyangry | at war with the temperate indul- 
meal which had been provided for the occa-||Z€"Ce of the appetites, or the propensities of 
sion. After the dinner was over and the la- ‘jour nature. It aims not at encroachiments 
dies were left by themselves, one of the guests | balsa their proper confines, and attempts to 
thought she would gently take Mrs. Chitten- jw strain them only when they threaten to 
den to task for this monstrous violation of the ||@¥2de those limits which God and nature have 
rules of city gentility, to which she had been, j assigned. : 
asshe thought, so uncourteously made a vic- | Piety is not the feeling of a moment, the 
tim. || temporary effervescence “of enthusiasm, nor 
© You do not eummnassy ot down to the|| the fitful rhapsody of a heated imagination. 
same table with your workmen, I suppose, It is a calm, a steady, and a svber feeling, — 
Bice, Chittenden f” she cemenenced. |sober, though it smiles,—steady, although in 

“ Why,” replied the governor's lady, whose || ithe hurry and bustle of life it may not be 
quick wit instantly appreciated the drift of | || seen,—calm, although it is by no means dead 
the other, “ why I am almost ashamed to say | to the deepest sympathies. Its seat is in the 
we generally have, but [ intend soon to amend | heart, and the heart, therefore, is the proper 
in this particular. 1 was telling the governor | || field for its exercise. It is cheerful,—it is 
this morning, that it was an absolute shame |"0t unwilling to be gay, but it is not thought- 
that the workmen, who did all the hard labor, i ess, it is never inconsiderate. Having its 
shouid fare no better than we, who sit so much |) Seat in the heart, it is the deepest, the full 
of the time in the house, earning little or no- || ‘est fountain from which the streams of 
thing, and | am determined, hereafter, to set t|| benevolen ree can flow. Although it cannot 
two tables—the first and best for the work-| | wholly contro!, its business is to regulate the 
men, and the last and poorest for the governor | | affections, and to assign to every ‘object its 
and myself.”—Green Mountain Emporium. due share of estimation and regard. — 

One of the chief sources from which the 
female sex derive their highest enjoyments, 
is the gratification of those tender sensibilities 
THE NEW BIRTH UNTO RIGHTEOUSNESS. || with which, by nature, they are endowed.— 
Come heavenly power, who can each thought control, Their love once placed upon an object, is as 








For the Ladies’ Garland. 








And breathe a new born nature in my soul. immoveable as the insect that grows upon the 
Let old things pass away, and have an end, rock, which dies in the struggle to retain its 
Bid new Jerusalem indeed descend, hold. The nice susceptibilities of the female 
Clothed in the purity of heavenly dress, heart, render it peculiarly open to the cultiva- 
And each vile heart with alter'd feelings bless. tion of those feelings, which spring from the 
indulgence of the best affections. That these 
Impatience, pride, and discontent expel, affections were implanted in the bosom for 
And send thy holy spirit there to dwell. the best of purposes, none wil] doubt,—that 
Then all the thorns shall be with roses twined, their indulgence is accompanied with the most 
Then *midst each storm the soul a calm shall find. | unalloyed pleasure, m many have experie ‘nced, 


The clouds shall vanish, every fear shall flee, 


and al] will readily admit ; and that the de- 
And perfect love shall breathe in praise to thee. 


gree of pleasure experienced from the indul- 
E. ||gence of these affections, is in some respects 
commensurate with the worthiness of the ob- 
Envy cannot exist in perfection, without a|)ject upon which they are placed, is a truth, 
secret esteem of the person envied. \ whieh although some may be disposed to 
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ed 
doubt, no one willbe so hardy as todeny. If 
then the indulgence of the a‘fections is con- 
sidered, as it undoubtedly is, one of the 
sources from which our best pleasures are de- 
rived, and the intensity of those pleasures be 
increased by the worth of the object on which 
they are concentrated, there must be a plea-|, 
sure in piety, inaccessible to those whose de- 
sires are confined to the perishable things 
around them. 

The duties of the female sex all concur in 
enjoining the cultivation of a pious and devo-|| 
tional spirit. To them is confided the help-|, 
lessness of childhood, the trials of sickness, 
and the infirmities of age, and it is necessary 
therefore, that they should feel and appreciate 
their deep responsibility. The pillow of sick-|| 
ness is softened by their endearing attentions ; 
the troubles of the world are alleviated by 
their affectionate offices; and it is from them 
that the tender minds of the young are to re- 
ceive their first, and most lasting impressions. 
If the pleasures and the gaiety of the world 
have wholly seduced the female mind from 
the contemplation of those subjects which 
show that she is a responsible being; if the 
round of fashionable pleasures be a fountain 
in which, by dipping, she is drowned, she]|| 
must be dead to the discharge of those silent 
unobtrusive offices which tend to develope the 
charms of her moral nature, and awaken that 
intensity of interest, which most highly en- 
dears her to our hearts. 

The softer, has often been called the weaker 
sex. ‘The term is doubtless intended to im-|| 
ply a want of physical, rather than intellect- 
ual strength. And if she is thus weaker, || 
there seems a peculiar motive for confidence || 
in that Being by whom the weak are made}|| 
strong. 

From a consideration, also, of the intensity 
of her affections, a powerful argument is de- 
rived, to show the peculiar fitness of devo- 
tional feelings to her moral temperament.— || 
The cares and troubles of life, which crowd 
in denser succession upon the stronger sex, 
may overwhelm the consideration of lighter|| 
disappointments and wean the heart from|! 
preying upon itself, even when thwarted in the}; 
objects of the strongest desire, or when the|| 
dearest possessions are wrested froth them.— 
But to woman, secluded from the bustle of 
life, the rivalry of fame, or the prosecution of || 
personal agerandizement, there is no retreat), 
from the gnawings of disappointed love, the 
agony of misplaced affections, or the wasting |) 
corrosions of domestic calamity. Her solace 
must be all within; and that, too, a powerful 
antidote to the poison of affliction. Where 
then, can her soul find refuge, but in those 
devotional feelings, which teach her that the 
sorrows of this world are not to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed. 


But there is a consideration stronger than 
any to which we have yet alluded, which, 
while it applies to mankind, in general, will 
be found of peculiar application to the female 
sex; since their affections are not only 
'stronger, but more ductile, than those of the 
other. The perishing objects of earthly pur- 
suit will, sooner or later, have an end. The 
pleasure derived from the pursuit of those ob- 
jects must naturally perish with them. But 
the heart, in which the desire of those plea- 
sures resides, being thus cut off from a fruit- 
ful source of its happiness, remains forsaken 
and solitary. The other avenues of enjoy- 
iment and satisfaction having never been 
opened, allow no entrance to additional plea- 
sures, and the old channels having been 
‘drained and dried, the supply which had once 
‘been afforded, fails, and nothing remains 
|within the heart but itching desires, and un- 
‘controlled passions, doomed never again to be 
isatisfied. Hence in the language of inspira- 
|tion, “ they who sow to the flesh, shall of the 
'flesh reap corruption.” To those whose en- 
joyments are sensual alone, to those whose 
|moral feelings have never been cultivated, te 
| those who, by the indulgence of benevolent 
feelings, and ‘the discharge of moral and re- 
‘ligious duties, have acquired no foretaste and 
lrelish for the felicity of the blessed above, 
God has promised no future reward—heaven 
‘can furnish no ha ppiness. So that the misery 
r which inevitably attends a sinful and incon- 
lsiderate course of life, is not so much the 
punishment inflicted by Divine justice, as it 
\is the necessary and unavoidable consequence 
of such a course. As well may the husband- 
‘man, who sows his field with tares, expect to 
\reap the most valuable grain at harvest, as 
‘one who has neglected the culture of moral 
‘excellence, may expect to enjoy the happiness 
lin reserve for those who excel in righteous- 
iness—a happiness not so much the reward, as 
it is the necessary consequence, of a virtuous 
course. 

We have alluded to the peculiar application 
lof these considerations to the female sex, 
principally on account of the ductility of their 
‘affections. The worldliness of the mind of 
‘man, hardens hira against the impressions 
|which take such strong hold of the female 
heart. The pride of his nature revolts at the 
idea of dependence, and renders him more 
regardless of the consequences of his own 
obduracy. Far different is the case with wo- 
man. Herdomestic occupations are attended 
with none of those engulphing cares, those 
deep anxieties, into which the other sex are 
so often plunged. In the midst of her indus- 
try, her mind isat leisure, her heart is free to 
indulge those meditations, which, as they pro- 
duce, so also do they render pleasant, the feel- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





|ings of devotion. Hence we find that the sex 
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Passage of the Red Sea. Vor. II, 





is distinguished above the other, for attention |! filled the soul, and imagination with all hor 
to the duties of religion, and that the number | magic powers could not paint so fair a scene 
of attentive worshippers at the altar, among || But they, the weary tribes, were Wrapped m4 
them, is far greater. slumbers, accompanied with sweet dreams of 

We have alluded to this subject, as one|/ wandering in their promised Canaan, by thp 
which, above all others, promotes the happi-|| cooling fountains where the palm tree |en: 
ness of this life, verifying the saying of inspi-| its shade, and the vines wet their droopins 
ration, that Godliness has the promise of the}, boughs, loaded with the rich purple clusters 
life that now is, as well as of that which is! half concealed behind their dark green rm 
tocome. Itis trne that the pleasuresof mirth} liage. But there were those whose sterno; 
and of merriment will be lessened, because} sinews required not repose. From. thei 
it is seen that their foundation is slender;) hearts the fount of love and joy was gushine 
that the passions must be in some measure} as the solemn voiceless prayer went from their 
subdued, because, when their barriers are bro- | quivering lips up to the throne of God. Tyo 
ken down, they will let in a flood of evil—but | air which before had been as still as that which 
the happiness of the heart is increased, and || wakes the holy Sabbath morn, was-sudden|y 
the heart must be the fountain from which all |) broken by a fearful, thrilling sound ; ’twas such 
solid enjoyment is derived. In concluding|) as had never before reached the ears of the 
this subject, we cannot refrain from introduc-|| Israelites! Hark! ‘tis not the clash of moot. 
ing those beautiful lines of the poet, naturally| ing pines upon the mountain top! the rage 


- od . 
connected with the remarks we have just}; of warring winds—ner the loud rush of mad- 





made :— dening waters upon the rocky shore! “ Wake, 
——“ Never man was truly blest, Israel ! though thy sleep be the sweetest now! 
But it composed, and gave him such a cast, Awake ! the foe comes with his host to bat. 
As folly might mistake for want of joy ; tle! Behold them descending yonder hill, 
A cast unlike the triumphs of the proud; innumerable as the leaves of the forest ; with 
A modest aspect and a smile at heart. chariots and horses, and fearful looking spear- 


men, all armed in the panoply of war! Arise 

and meet thine enemy !” 

Written by Miss Mary Jane Millard, aged fifteen years, Now the murmurs “of Israel mingle with 
and presented as a specimen of her composition while || the sound, because the precipitous mountain 
at school, in the Female Seminary at Dedhectes. | crags above them raise their eternal barriers, 
N. Y. and will not let them pass. Before them, in 

PASSAGE OF THE REDSEA.| their very path, the white waves of the mad- 

. | dening sea rush into wild disorder, while in 

Day with all its glories had expired as gent- || their rear the oppressor is advancing with the 

ly as it dawned. In the west, the sun went!) quickness of a falchion’s glance, armed with 
proudly down, tinging his sapphire throne||deadly weapons. Night has assailed them, 
with rich painted blushes of golden light; and|;and spread her dark gray mantle over the 
thence reflected, with unsurpassing splendor,| face of nature. The pale stars are in the 
through the gay mist that rose above the bil-|| silent watch towers, and the moon half strip- 
lows. All the mighty towers of Migdol, with) ped of her former splendor, is looking dow: 
the giant head of Pihahiroth were glowing as} in sadness through a thickening cloud, as if 
witha crownof gold. But soon the gorgeous | in sorrow for Israel’s fate. Then spake the 
scene vanished, and all its glories with it,|| prophet—“ Israel, cease thy mourning, and 
leaving nothing but the gray hues of approach-| despair not because thine eyes behold not the 
ing night. way of salvation—for the mountain, if God 
At the base of a lofty mountain, the weary |/so please, may become plain ground, and the 
tribes of Israel reposed. The pale full moon/| sea as dry land! Nay, yonder gushing cloud 
was rising gradually over them, diffusing a might bear us safely through the heavens, 

mild pearly light throughout the vault of|) rather than the host of us should perish !” 

heaven, brightening the light fleecy clouds | After the faithful patriarch had uttered the 

with dashes of snowy splendor, and moving) comforting words to his sorrowing people, he 
among the attendant stars like a queen before |! went from amidst of them and stood upona rock 
her train. The mild, balmy breeze, which || thatoverlooked the sea, with brow unblanched, 
had prevailed with freshness through the day,| and calm as summer’s twilight. While the 
went down with the sun, and the tranquil sea, || fearful sound of the advancing foe still louder 
as smooth as a mirror, moved on its unceasing | pealed—as the aspirations of his heart in love 
roll, unheeding all his g'cries. There was| to God mounted to heaven on the wings of 
an enchantment in the yp gy apo smile} faith—he stretched his rod upon the heaving 
at all description. So calm, so sublimely} sea, and delegated with the power and ma- 
beautiful, looked the earth, the sea and hea-| jesty of a God, issued his th re to the obe- 
vens; blent thought too deep for utterance | dient waves. Now the murmurs of Israel 
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cease—every eye is turned with amazement 
on the heaving deep. ‘The mighty water is| 
cleft asunder to its rocky bed—the vast liquid | 
sheets curl over and over on either side, like} 
scrollsof parchment, and stands as firm and| 
jmmoveable as adamantine walls. Between | 


Ascent of the Great Pyramid. 


| 


THE TRAVELER. 


ASCENT OF THE GREAT PYRAMID, 
BY A LADY. 
On my arrival I saw some persons nearly 


it and the heavens God reared a fiery battle-|/at the top, and some just commencing the 
ment to beam in radiant smiles on Israel, and | ascent. They were all at the very edge; 
frown in blackest darkness on the coming foe. || and certainly their apparently perilous situa- 
The long glittering hall is ready waiting for || tion justified me in the conviction that [ could 


the favored ones to pass. Deep awe had| 
sealed in silence every lip, and filled each | 
heart with love and reverence, as Moses leads | 
them tothe sea. With slow and solemn pace || 
they enter the chambers of the mighty deep, | 
lighted by God’s eternal watch-fire, and im-|| 
press their feet mid gems and rosy shells, on | 
the sanded pavement of the sea. Onward || 
they move in a line long and straight. | 

* * * k ‘* 


| 


On a distant mountain, the sober gray of || 
morn was hanging like a veil on his rugged || 
forehead. ‘Then came a sound loud as ten) 
thousand thunders! °T'was the revengeful || 
Ezyptians pursuing, rending the air with their || 
tremendous shouts. But the Israelites had || 
no more to fear, for they were safe on the op- || 
posite shore, and beheld them swarm like in- | 
sects that darkened all her borders. Lo! the | 
frown of God is on the heavens! The dark}! 
fleecy clouds float their sable banners to en- 
list all the elements tobattle. The pale stars 
and the wan moon have covered their fearful 
faces in darkness and in sorrow; while the 
rolling thunder peals through the upper hea- | 
vens with a knell of desolation, and the mad-| 
dening sea in acclamation utters back the} 
sound! Mourn for thy crimes, guilty Egypt, 
though now too late! Smite thy breast,| 
haughty and impious king! No more shall | 
thine eyes in pride behold thy palace towers, | 
glittering with the gems of captive nations!| 
And you, ye warriors, bow your heads in sor- 
row, who thirst for blood like tigers! no more | 
shali ye behold the inmates of your once| 
happy homes! The day of doom is dawning!) 
Ere the sun again mounts his meridian throne, 
shall the pride of armies perish, and the shades 
of death despoil the gleam of swords and 
spears, and all the costly ornaments that grace 
oppressive Egypt's front. With the diadem 
upon that kingly head, all shall remain on the 
floor of ocean to rise no more! 

The storm now peals in wild fury, while 
along the vault of heaven the deep thunder 
rolls, and the fiery lightning of God’s red 
wrath is streaming down upon them. They| 
grasp the giant billows that were strongly | 
locked—they rise still higher, arching the} 
way of death, till they meet each other, and | 
fall like silver tissue from the clouds; and ev-| 
ery soul is swallowed in one tremendous ruin ! 





| stone. 


never be able to mount. However, deter- 
mining to make the attempt, I commenced 
outside from where the entrance had been 
formed, and walked along the whole length 
of one side of the square, about forty feet from 
the ground to the opposite corner; the ledge 
being narrow, and in one place quite broken 
off, requiring a long step to gain the next 
As the pyramid itself formed a wall 
to the right hand, and consequently an appa- 
rent defence, I felt no want of courage till I 
reached the corner where the ascent is in 
many places absolutely on the angle, leaving 
no protection on eitherside. About this time 
[ began to be heartily frightened, and when I 
heard one gentleman from above call to me 
to desist, and another tell me not to think of 
proceeding, right glad was I to return, and to 
attribute my want of success to their advice 
rather than to my own deficiency of spirit.— 
Each of the gentlemen as they descended told 
me the difficulty and fatigue were great, and 
they evidently were heated and tired ; but, at 
length, in answer to my question a hundred 
times repeated, of, “do you think I cou/d go?” 
they proposed to try at least, and kindly of- 
fered to accompany me. Away I went, and 
by the assistance a footstool in some places, 
and the aid of the guides, and the gentlemen 
to encourage me, I succeeded in arriving half 
way, all the time exclaiming I should never 
get down again; and indeed my head was so 
giddy, that it was some minutes after [ was 
seated at the resting stone half way before | 
could recover myself. Being a little re- 
freshed, I resumed the ascent; but the guides 
were so clamorous that I turned back, finding 
their noise, and pushing and crowding, as 
danverous as the heirht. The gentlemen, at 
leneth, brought them to some degree of order, 
partly by remonstrance, and partly by carry- 
ing the majority to the top, and leaving only 
two with me. This quiet in some degree re- 
stored my head, and the footing as I advanced 
became more easy, | reached the summit 
amid the huzzas of the whole party. It was 
a considerable time, however, before I gained 
confidence to look around, notwithstanding | 
was on a surface thirty feet square. ‘The 
prospect, though from so great an elevation, 
disappointed me. I saw, indeed, an immense 
extent of cultivated country, divided into fields 
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of yellow flax and green wheat, like so many 
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squares in a chess-board, with the Nile and 


its various canals which cause their |uxuri- 
ance, and a vast tract of desert on the other 
side; I must, however, acknowledge that this 
scenery I enjoyed on recollection—for I was 
too anxious how I was to get down, to think 
much of the picturesque. A railing even of 
straws might give some idea of security, but 
here there was absolutely nothing; and I had 
to cross and recross the angle, as the broken 
ledges rendered it necessary—for it is a mis- 
take to suppose there are steps; the passage 
is performed over blocks of stone and granite ; 
some broken off, others crumbling away, and 


others, which, having dropped out altogether, | 


have left an angle in the masonry; but all 
these are very irregular. Occasionally the 
width and height of the stones are equal ; but 
generally the height greatly exceeds the width; 
in many parts the blocks are four feet high. 
Once the stone was so high, that as I slipped 
off I feared that my feet would shoot beyond 
the ledge on which they were next to rest, 
and which was certainly but a few inches 
wide. Another time I was in great peril ; I 
had stretched one foot down with much exer- 
tion as far as it could reach, and as the other 
followed, tle heel of the shoe caught in a 
crevice of the rock, and I had nearly lost my 
balance in the effort to extricate myself. In 
a few places, the width of the ledges enabled 
me to use the footstool, which considerably 
diminished the fatigue; but the greater num- 
ber were far too narrow for its three feet to} 


rest upon, and I thought it too insecure to al-|! 


low an Arab to support it with his hands while 
I stepped upon it. After all this, it may 
be supposed I was glad when [I had accom- 


Descent of the Andes—Good Actions. 


Vor. IL 


|| performing till brought to the trial. I stood 
ll and gazed with wonder, scarcely believing 
they would attempt it. However, the loads 
_ were taken off, and away they flew, tumbline 
}and sliding down like lightning. Our beds 
|| went into the river, and were soon swept out 
of sight. Then the peons prepared, and lay. 
||ing themselves flat on their backs, with their 
jarms and legs extended, to my utter aimaze. 
jment, they flew down one after another with 
|the swiftness of an arrow, guiding themse] yes 
\clear of the river, although going down with 
jsuch velocity; one turned once or twice head 
‘over heels, then round and round like a bal), 
| till he reached the bottom without the slight. 
jest injury. Now I thought this would never 
'do for me, sol wanted to see how my compan- 
\ion would manage. Heapproached the brink, 
jand making a hole first to rest his heel in, 
|thrust his stick half way in the snow, so that 
\it might support him to lower himself down q 
‘little, and then dug another hole. In this 
_manner he went down the very steepest part, 
jand then let go, and slid the rest in a sitting 
posture. Now came my turn; I commenced 
‘with the plan of my companion, but finding 
|it so very steep, end not liking the handing 
posture by one arm, I acted more securely, 
|but was much longer about it; first work ng 
‘a hole with my stick and putting my hee) in 
it, then working another hole and putting the 
other heel in, thus seeing my way clearly be- 
fore me, and having a footing of both feet at 
a time in a sitting posture, while I worked 
myself steps with my stick, till [ passed the 
steepest part; then I let go, laying flat on my 
back, and went down with amazing velocity, 
a distance of five hundred feet. Coming 





plished the undertaking: for, to tell the truth, 
the greatest pleasure J] felt in ascending the} 
pyramid was to be enabled to say, at some fu-| 
ture time, that I had been at its summit.—! 
Mrs. C. Lushington’s Journey from Calcutta’ 
to Europe. 


DESCENT OF THE ANDES. 


At length we came to the Chesta de Con-! 
cual. This was a dreadful descent, leading 
down to an awful depth below, with the river 
running at the bottom, a very short distance to) 
the right. It was really terrific to look down, | 
and [ am speaking within the opinion of ma-| 
ny whom I have consulted on this subject, 
when I say, that it was at least eleven or 
twelve hundred feet ina direct descent, in all 
parts so steep, that there was no possibility of 
standing ; many parts were also hard and slip- 
pery, and how to get down this was now our 
task, which I should never have thought in 
the power of human beings to accomplish, 
had I not witnessed it and done it myself; so 
little are we aware what we are capable of 


down this place occupied me nearly two 
hours; but I would not have let go on the 
steepest part for all the gold and silver in the 
mines of Peru.—Licutenant Brand’s Jour- 
ney, Voyage to Peru, &c. 


ACTIONS. 


| GOOD 


There is no calculating the good which a 


single benevolent action will do. A penny 
properly bestowed often brings gladness to a 
drooping heart. We should ever cultivate a 
habit of doing good, and of speaking kindly 
and encovragingly to the poor. This will 
cost us but litthke—but there is no telling the 
amount of happiness that it may confer. 

| If all in their sphere would do the good in 
their power, two thirds of the present misery 
in the world would disappear. Doing good 
does not necessarily imply giving alms. Stis 
to encourage, direct, and advise the poor and 
afflicted, as well as to minister to their bodily 
wants, j 
| === 


Equanimity of temper is good at all times. 
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BEAUTIES OF SA LATHIEL.| 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. | 
No. XIV. 

From Jubal, Salathiel learned all the de- || 
ils of the siege. The Romans finding the’ 

possession of Massada, essential to the con- 
quest of Judea, rescived to make themselves 
masters of it at all hazards. The Romans, 
commanded by Cestius, being baffled in every 
sssault by the generalship of Eleazar and the | 
intrepidity of the garrison, turned the siege 
intoa blockade. Famine and disease were 
more formidable than the sword. Then} 
they fought the battles of despair, But cour-| 
ave, a courage sustained by higher thoughts 
than those of the soldiery—the fortitude of 
piety and prayer, would not avail, and the for- | 
tress and its few defenders fell before the) 
overwhelming number of the assailants. 

“By dawn,” said I, “ we must set out for | 
Jerusalem.”’—Jubal replied :— 

“It has been closely invested for the last | 
three months; and famine and faction are | 
doing their worst within the walls. ‘Titus is| 
without, at the head of a hundred thousand | 
of the legionaries and allies. To enter will! 
be next to impossible ; and when once entered, | 
what will be before you but the madness of | 
civil discord, and finally, death by the hands| 
of an enemy aie infuriated against our) 
nation ”” 

“To Jerusalem, a all risks ; my fate is min- 
gled with that of the last stronghold of our fall- 
en people. What matters it to one whose roots | 
of happiness are cut up like mine, in what) 
spot he struggles with man and fortune! As| 
a son of Judea, my powers are due to her| 
cause, and every drop of my blood shed for | 
any other would be treason to the memory of | 
my fathers. ‘The dawn finds me on my way | 
to Jerusalem.” 

“Tt is spoken like a prince of Naphtali; but | 
I must not follow you. The course of glory | 
is cut off for me; unless something may still | 
be done by collecting the fuzitives of the | 
tribes, and harrassing the Roman communi- | 
cations. But Jerusalem, though every stone | 
of her walls is precious to my soul, must not} 
receive my cuilty steps. I have horrid recol- 
lections of things seen and done there. My} 
mind is still too full of the impulses that drove | 
itto frenzy. Onias, that wily hypocrite, will | 
be there to fill me with visions of terror.—| 
There too are—others.” He was silent; but} 
suddenly resuming his firmness, “I have no| 
hostility to Constantius; [ even honor and es- | 
teem him; but my spirit is still too feverish | 
to bear his presence. [ must live and die far | 
from all that | have ever known.’ 

He hid his tace in his mantle; but the agi-| 
tation of his form showed more than clamor- | 
ous grief. He walked forth into the darkness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


was ignorant of bie purpose, and Nenseed 
Viome for hisreturn. But [ saw him no more. 
Disturbed and pained by his loss, | had 


| scarcely thrown myself on the cottage floor, 


] 


my only bed, when I was roused hy the c 
| of the village. A detachment of Roman 


cries 
cav- 


jalry marching for Jerusalem had entered, and 


was taking up its quarters forthe night. The 


|peasantry could make no resistance, and at- 


} 
| 





tempted none. I had only time to call] to my 
adopted daughter to rise, when our hut was 
occupied and we were made prisoners. 

This was an unexpected blow; yet it was 
one to which, on second thoughts, [ was re- 
conciled. In the disturbed state of the coun- 
try traveling was totally insecure, and even 


\|to obtain a conveyance of any kind was a 


matter of extreme difficulty. The roving 
plunderers that hovered in the train of the 
camp were, of all plunderers, the most mer- 
ciless, By falling into the hands of the le- 
gionaries we were at least sure of an escort; 
I micht obtain some useful inforination of their 
affairs; and, once in sight of the ci'y, might 
escape from the Roman lines with more ease 
as a prisoner, than I could pass them as an 
|; enemy. 

The cavalry moved at day-break; and be- 
fore night we saw inthe horizon the hills that 
surround Jerusalem. But we had tull evi- 
dence cf our approach to the centre of strug- 
gle, by the devastation that follows the track 
of the best disciplined army; groves and or- 
chards cut down; corn-fields trampled; cot- 
taves burnt; gardens and homesteads ravaged. 


|| Farther on, we traversed the encampments 


of the auxiliaries, barbarians of every color 
and language within the limits of the might- 
iest of empires. 
We passed through some miles of boister- 
ous and bustling scene, in which even a Ro- 


|| man escort was scarcely a sufficient security. 


The barbarians thronged round us, brandished 
their spears over our heads, rode their horses 
full gallop against us, and exhausted the whole 
language of scorn, ridicule, and wrath, upon 
our helpless condition. 

But the clamor gradually died away, and 
we entered upon another region, totally de- 
nuded of life and of the means of life; a zone 
of silence and solitude interposed between the 
dangerous riot of barbarism and the severe 
regularity of the legions. Far within this 
circle we reached the Roman camp; the world 
of disciplined war. 

The setting sun threw his flame on the long 
vistas of shield and helmet drawn out, accord- 
ing to custom, for the hour of exercise before 
nightfall. Tie tribunes were on horseback 
in front of the cohorts, putting them through 
that boundless variety of admirable move- 
ments, in which no soldiery were so dexterious 
as those of Rome. But all was done with 














characteristic silence. No sound was heard 
but the measured tramp of the manceuvre, and 
the voice of the tribune. The sight was at 
once absorbing to the eye of one, like me, an 
enthusiast in soldiership, and appalling to the 
lover of his country. Before me was the 
great machine, the resistless, living energy, 
that had leveled the strength of the most re- 
nowned kingdoms. With the feeling ofa 
man who sees the tempest at hand; in the 
immediate terror of the bolt, I could yet gaze 
with wonder and admiration at the grandeur 
of the thunder cloud. 

As the night fell, the legions saluted the 


parting sun with homage, according to a cus- || 


tom which they had learned in their eastern 
campaigns. Sounds, less of war than of wor- 
ship, arose ; flutes breathed in Jow and dulcet 
harmonies from the lines; and this iron sol- 
diery, bound on the business of extermination, 
moved to their tents in the midst of strains 
made to wrap the heart in softness and sol- 


emnity. 
I awoke at sunrise. But wasI ina land of 
enchantment? I looked for the immense 


camp ;—it had vanished. A few soldiers col- 
lecting the prisoners sleeping about the field 
were all that remained of an army. Our 
guard explained the wonder. An attack on 
the trenches, in which the besiegers had been 
driven in with serious loss, had determined 
Titus to bring up his whole force. 'The troops 
moved with that habitual silence which eluded 
almost the waking ear. They were now be- 
yond the hills, and the hour was come at 
which the prisoners were ordered to follow 
them. 

But where was the daughter of Ananus? 
I had placed her in a tent with some captive 
females of our nation, The tent was struck, 
and its inmates were gone. On the spot 
where it stood, a flock of sheep were already 
grazing, with a Roman soldier leaning drow- 
sily on his spear for their shepherd. To what 
alarms might not this fair girl be exposed? 
Dubious and distressed, I followed the guard in 
the hope of discovering the fate of an inno- 
cent and lovely child, who seemed, like my- 
self, marked for misfortune. 

At the close of a weary day we reached 
our final station, upon the hill Scopas, seven 
furlongs from Jerusalem. Bitter memory was 
busy with me there. From the spot on which 
I flung myself in heaviness of heart, huddled 
amonga crowd of miserable captives, and wish- 
ing only that the evening gathering over me 
might be my last, I had once looked upon the 
army of the oppressors marching into my toils, 
and exulted in the secure glories of myself 
and my country. 

But the prospect now beneath the eye 
showed only the fiery tract of invasion. The 
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| pastoral beauty of the plain was utterly go 


|The innumerable garden-houses and sityyoc. 
dwellings of the Jewish nobles, gleaming . 
|every variety of graceful architecture, amop- 
\vineyards and depths of aromatic {olian, 
| were leveled to the ground ; and the garden, 
|turned into a sandy waste, cut up by trenches 
land military works in every direction. [1th 
| midst rose the great Roman rampart, wh 
| Titus, in despair of conquering the city }y 
'the sword, drew round it to extingnish its |g. 
‘hope of provisions or reinforcements; a hide. 
ous boundary, within which all was to be thy 
| sepulchre. 

I saw Jerusalem only in her expiring strye. 
igle. Others have given the history of that 
‘most memorable siege. My knowledge ys 
‘limited to the last hideous days of an exist. 
‘ence long declining, and finally extinguished 
in horrors beyond the imagination of man, 

| f knew her follies, her ingratitude, her 
/crimes ; but the love of the city of David was 
‘deep in my soul; her lofty privileges, the 
‘proud memory of those who had made her 
courts glorious, the sage, the soldier, and the 
prophet, lights of the world, to which the 
| boasted illumination of the heathen was dark. 
/ness, filled my spirit with an immortal hon. 
jage. loved her then, I love her still. 

| ‘To mingle my blood with that of my per. 
ishing country was the first wish of my heart, 
But { was under the rigor of the confinement 
inflicted on the Jewish prisoners. My rank 
|was known ; and while it produced offers of 
inew distinction from my captors, it increased 
‘their vigilance. T'o every temptation I ga 
the same denial, and occupied my hours » 
idevices for escape. Inthe meanwhile, | saw 
'with terror that the wall of circumvallation 
|was closing; and that a short period must 
|place an impassable barrier between me ani 
the city. 

After a day of anxious gazing on the pr- 
gress of this wall of destiny, I was roused at 
midnight by the roaring of one of those tem- 
pests, which sometimes break in so fiercely 
|upon an eastern summer. The lightning 
istruck the old tower in which I was confined, 
jand I found myself riding upon a pile of rv- 

ins. Escape, in the midst of a Roman camp, 
|seemed as remote as ever. But the storm 
| which shook solid walls, made its way at w)) 

‘among tents, and the whole encampment was 
\broken up. A column of infantry passed 
where I was extricating myself from the r- 
‘ins. They were going to reinforce the troops 
in the trenches against the chance of an &t- 
\tack during the tempest. ! followed. them. 
| The night was terrible. The lightning thet 
| blazed with frightful vividness, and then lett 
|the sky to tenfold obscurity, led us throug) 
ithe lines. The column was too late, and it 





‘found the besieged already mounted upon the 
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- of ot aeietealialion, and Singing itdow n Christians; and a cnaaion cantieiis of their 
in huge fragments. The assault and defence | Master was declared to be the w arning of 
rere alike desperate. The night grew pitchy | their escape. It is certain that of his follow- 
jark, and the only evidence that men were ers, including many even of our priests and 
aia me, was the clang of arms. learned men, scarcely one remained. They 
A sudden flash showed me that I had |declared that the evil menaced by the Divine 
reached the foot of the rampart. The be- | Wisdom through Moses—(may he rest in glo- 
seged, carried away by their native impetu- |ry !) was come; that the death of their Mas- 
sity, poured down in crowds. Their leader, |ter was the consumma‘ ing crime; and that, 
cheering them on, was struck by a lance and |in the Romans, the nation “of a strange 
fll. Thesight rallied theenemy. I felt that speech,’ * flying on “eagle wings from the 
ow or never was the moment for my escape. lends of the earth,” was already commissioned 
Trushed i in front, and called out my name.-—- || against a people stained with the blood of the 
Atthe voice the wounded leader uttered a cry | Messiah. 
which I well knew. I caught him from the Fatally was the word of the great prophet 
ground. A gigantic centurion darted forward, || of Israel accomplished ; fearfully fell the 
and grasped my robe. Embarrassed with my ||sword to smite away root and branch; sol- 
burden, | was on the point of being dragged ||emnly, and by a hand which scorned the 
hack; the centurion’s sword glittered over my || strength of man, was the deluge of ruin Jet 
head. With my only weapon, a stone, I | loose against the throne of David. And still, 
struck him a furious blow on the forehead.— | though almost two thousand years, the flood 
The sword fel] from his grasp; I seized it, and || of desolation is at the full: ; no moutain-top is 
keeping the rest at bay, and in the midst of ||seen rising ; no spot is left clear for the sole 
shouts from my countrymen, leaped the trench | of the Jewish foot; no dove returns with the 
with the nobler trophy in my arms. I had \ Wit Eternal King, shall this be for ever! 
rescued Constantius! Wilt thou utterly reject the children of him 
Jerusalem was now verging on to the last | |whom thy right hand brought from the land 
horrors. I could scarcely find my way through | | of the idolater! Wilt thou forever hide thy 
her ruins. The noble buildings were de-| might from the tribes whom thy servant Mo- 
sroyed by conflagration, or the assaults of the ||ses led through the burning wilderness !— 
various factions. The monuments of our!| Wilt thou not bring back the broken kingdom 
kings and tribes were lying in mutilation at ‘of thy servant Israel ! Still we wander in 
my feet. Every man of former eminence was | darkness, the tenants of a prison whose walls 
gone. Massacre and exile were the masters | we feel at every step; the scoff of the idola- 
of the higher ranks; and even the accidental || ter; the captive of the infidel: have we not 
distinctions into which the humbler in birth || abided without king or priest, or ephod or ter- 
or opulence were thrown by the few past ||aphim, many days, 
years, involved a fearful purchase of public | to be atan end! 
hazards Like men in an earthquake, the | Yet, is not the deluge at last about to sub- 
elevation of each was only a sign to him of ||side! Is not the trumpet at the lip to sum- 
the working of an irresistible principle of ruin. |mon thy chosen ; are not the broken tribes now 
But the most formidable characteristic was jaw aiting thy command to come from the des- 
the change wrought upon the popular mind. | ert—from the sea—from the dungeon—from 
Three factions divided Jerusalem, even |the mine—like the light from darkness? | 
while the Roman battering-rams were shaking | paze upon the stars, and think, countless and 
her colossal towers. Three armies fought |glorious as they are, such shall yet be thy 
night and day within the city, carrying on the || multitude and thy splendor, people of the un- 
operations of war with more than civil fury. done! The promise of the King of kings is 
Streets undermined, houses battered down, | fulfilling ; and even now, to my withered eyes, 
granaries burned, wells poisoned, the perpet- | to my struggling prayer, to the deep agoniee 
ual shower of death from the roofs, made the || of a supplication that no tongue can utter, 
external hostility trivial: and the Romans re- ithere is a vision and an answer. On my 
quired only patience to have been bloodless | knees, worn by the flint, I hear the midnight 
masters of a city, which yet they would have | voice ; and weeping wait for the day that will 
found only a tomb of its people. | come, though heaven and earth should pass 
I wandered, an utter stranger, through Je- | away. 
rusalem. All the familiar faces were gone. | — 
At an early period of the war many of the | My first object was to ascertain the fate of 
higher ranks, forseeing the event, had left | my family. From Constantius I could learn 
the city; at a later, my victory over Cestius, lesions for the severity of his wound had 
by driving back the enemy, gave a free pas- | reduced him to such a state, that he recognised 
sage to a crowd of others. It was at that |noone. I sat by him day after day, watching 
time remarked that the chief fugitives were |with bitter solicitude for the return of his 





~and when are those « days 
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every aes name that ! lov “y “The affecting || but hatred of the enemy, iron fortitude e, 
eloquence of his appeals sometimes plunged me || determination not to survive the fall of re 
into the deepest depression ; sometimes drove || salem. 
me out to seek relief from them even inthe hor-|| In this furious warfare I took my share y 
rors of the streets ; [ was the most solitary of || che rest; handled the spear, and fought 
men. Inthose melancholy wanderings, none watched, without thinking of any distinc: 
spoke to me; I spoke to none. The kinsmen||of rank. My military experience, and ; 
whom [ had left under the command of my brave | personal strength which enabled me to rey 
son, were slain or dispersed ; and on the night|| prominent services in those desultory attac; 
when I[ saw him battling with his native ardor, | often excited our warriors to offer me 
the men whom he led to the foot of the ram-|/ mand: but ambition was dead within me. 
part were an accidental band, excited by his [ was one day sitting beside the bed of ¢ 
brilliant intrepidity to choose him at the in- | stantius, and bitterly absorbed in gazing ¢ 
stant for theircaptain. In sorrow, indeed, had || what I thought the progress of death, when | 
I entered Jerusalem ‘heard a universal outcry, more melancholy 
The devastation of the city was enormous | than human voices seemed made to utter. 
during its tumults. The great factions were|| My first thought was that the enemy hy 
reduced to two; but in the struggle, a large|| forced the gates. {[ took down my sword, ang 
portion of the. temple was burned. The/||gloomily prepared to gooutand die. | foy a 
stately chambers of the priests were dust and || the streets filled with crowds hurrying j a 
embers. The cloisters which encircled the || ward without apparent direction, but all ; 
sanctuary were beaten down, or left naked to | hibiting a sorrow amounting toagony ; wri; 
the visitation of the seasons, which now, as|| ing their hands, beating their bosoms, tearin, 
by the peculiar wrath of heaven, had assumed || their hair, and casting dust and ashes on th it 
a fierce and ominous inclemency. ‘T'remen-|| heads. A large body of the priesthood came 
rushing from the temple with loud laments. 








X 





dous bursts of tempest shook the city; and 
the popular mind was kept in perpetual alarm || tions. The Datty Sacririce had ceased !— 
at the accidents which followed those storms. The perpetual ofiering, which twice a day 
Fires were constantly caused by the lightning; || burned in testimonial of the sins and the ex 
deluges of rain flooded the streets, and falling || piation of Israel, the peculiar homage of the 
on the shattered roofs, increased the misery || nation to heaven, was no more! The siege 
of their famishing inhabitants; the keenest|| had extinguished the resources of the Tem. 
severity of winter in the midst of spring,|| ple; the victims could no longer be supplic ied 
added to the sufferings of a people doubly un-|/ and the people must perish without the power t 
provided to encounter it, by its unexpected- of atonement. ‘This was the final cutting of 
ness, and by their necessary exposure on the||—the declaration of the sentence—the seal 
battlements and in the field. | of the great condemnation. 
Within the walls all bore the look of a' undone! 
grave, and even that grave shaken by some|| Overpowered by this fatal sign, I was sadly 
convulsion of nature. From the battlements || returning to my worse than solitary chamber; 
the sight was despair. The Roman camps) for there lay, speechless and powerless, t 
covered the hills, and we could see the sol-|| noblest creature that breathed in Jerusalem: 
diery sharpening the very lances that were to ‘| yet a source of perpetual anxiety to me froin 
drink our blood. The fires of their night- | his utter helplessness, and the deep affection 
watches lighted up the horizon round. At}; which I bore him; when I was driven aside 
every fire we could see our future slayers.—|| by a new torrent of the people, exclaiming— 
We heard the sound of their trumpets and ||“ The prophet! the prophet! woe to the city 
their shouts; as the sheep in the fold might’) of David !” 
hear the roaring of the lion and the tiger|| They rushed onin haggard multitudes; and 
ready to leap their feeble boundary. | in the midst of them came a mad fellow, 
Yet the valor of the people was never wea-|| bounding and gesticulating with indescribable 
ried out. The wall, whose circle was to shut || wildness, His constant exclamation was— 
us up from the help of man or the hope of es- || “ Woe—woe—woe !” expressed ina tone thal 
cape, was the grand object of attack and de-||searched the very heart. He stopped from 
fence; and, though thousands covered the || time to time, and flung out some denunciati 
ground at its foot with their corpses, the Jew || against the popular crimes, then recommenced 
was still ready to rush on the Roman spear. ||the ery of “Woe!” and bounded forward 
This valor was spontaneous, for subordination | again. 
had long been atanend. The names of John|} He at length came opposite to where | 
of Giscala and Simon, influential as they were | stood; and his features struck me as resem- 
in the earlier periods of the war, had lost their|| bling some that | had seen before. But they 
force in the civil fury and desperate pressures || were full of a strange impulse—the gran- 
of the siege. No leaders were acknowledged! deur of inspiration, mingled with the animal 


Jerusalem was 
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gerceness of frenzy. The eye shot fire un- 
jer the sharp and hollow brows; the nostrils 
contracted and opened like those of an angry 
seed; and every muscle ofa singularly elas- 
tic frame was quivering and exposed from tne 
effects alike of mental violence and famine. 

“Ho! Prince of Naphtali! we meet at 
ast!” was his exclamation: his countenance 
fell; and a tear gushed from lids that looked 
incapable of human weakness. “I found her, 
my beauty, my bride! She was in the dun- 
seon. The seal-ring that I tore from that 
yillain’s finger was worth a mine of gold, for 
itopened the gates of her prison. Come forth, 
girl!” With these words he caught by the 
hand, and led to me a pale creature, with the 
traces of loveliness, but evidently in the last 
stage of mortal decay. She stood silent asa 
statue. In compassion I took her hand, while 
the multitude gathered round us in curiosity. 
[now remembered Sabat the Ishmaelite, and 
his story. 

“She is mad,” said Sabat, shaking his head 
mournfully, and gazing onthe fading form at 
his side. ‘Worlds would not restore her 
senses. But there is a time for all things.” 
He sighed, and cast his full eye on heaven.— 
“[ watched her day and night,” he went on, 
“till | grew mad too. But the world will 
have an end, and then all will be well. Come, 
wife, we must be going. To-night there are 
strange things within the walls, and without 
thewalls. There will be feasting and mourn- 
ing; there will be blood and tears: then comes 
the famine—then comes the fire—then the 
sword; and then all is quiet again, and for- 
ever! Butheavenismighty. To-night there 
will be wonders; watch well your walls, peo- 
ple of the ruined city. To-mght there will 
be signs; let no man sleep, but those that 
sleep in the grave. Prince of Naphtali!— 
have you too sworn, as I have, to die?” He 
lifted his meagre hand. 

“Come, ye thunders; come, ye fires: ven- 
geance cries from the sanctuary. Listen! 
undone people; listen! nation of sorrow, to 
the trumpets of the ministers of wrath. Woe 
—woe—woe !” 

Pronouncing those words with a voice of 
the most sonorous, yet melancholy power, he 
threw himself into a succession of strange 
and fearful gestures; then beckoning to the 
female who submissively followed his steps, 
plunged away among the multitude. I heard 
the howl of “ Woe—woe—woe!” long ech- 
oed through the windings of tle ruined streets; 
and thought that I heard the voice of the an- 
gel of desolation. 

The seventeenth day of the month Tamuz, 
ever memorable in the sufferings of Israel, 
was the last of the Daily Sacrifice. Sorrow 
and fear were on the city; and the silence of 
the night was broken by lamentation from the 





multitude. I retired to my chamber of afflic- 
tion, and busied myself in preparing for the 
guard of the Temple, to withdraw my mind 
from the gloom that was beginning to master 
me. Yet when I looked round the room, and 
thought of what I had been, of the opulent 
enjoyments of my palace, and of the beloved 
faces that surrounded me there, I felt the sick- 
ness of the heart. 

The chilling air that blew through the di- 
lapidated walls, the cruse of water, the scanty 
bread, the glimmering lamp, the comfortless 
and squallid bed, on which lay, in the last 
stage of weakness, a patriot and a hero,—be- 
ing full of fine affections and abilities, reduced 
to the helplessness of an infant, and whom, in 
leaving for the night, [ might be leaving to 
perish by the poniard of the robber,—un- 
manned me. I cast the scimetar from my 
hand, and sat down with a sullen determina- 
tion there to linger until death, or that darker 
vengeance which haunted me, should do its 
will. 

The night was stormy, and the wind rolled 
in long and bitter gusts through the deserted 
chambers of the huge mansion. But the 
mind is the true place of suffering ; and I felt 
the season’s visitation in my locks drenched 
about my face, and my tattered robes swept by 
tne freezing blasts, as only the natural course 
of things. 

I was sitting by the bed-side, moistening 
the fevered lips of Constantius with water, 
and pressing on him the last fragment of bread 
which I might ever have to give, when I, with 
sudden delight, heard him utter for the first 
time articulate sounds. [ stooped my ear to 
catch accents so dear and full of hope. But 
the words were a supplication. He prayed 
to the Christian’s God ! 

I turned away from this resistless conviction 
of his belief. But this was no time for de- 
bate, and I was won to listen again. His 
voice was scarcely above a whisper, but his 
language was the aspiration of a glowing 
heart. His eyes were closed ; and evidently 
unconscious of my presence, in his high com- 
munion with heaven, he talked of things of 
which I had but imperfect knowledge, or 
none ; of blood shed for the sins of man ; of a 
descended Spirit to guard the path of the ser- 
vants of heaven; of the unspeakable love that 
gave the Son of God to torture and mortal 
death for the atonement of that human ini- 
quity, which nothing but such a sacrifice could 
atone. He named the names dear to us both; 
and praying “for their safety, if they were 
in life, or for their meeting beyond the grave, 
resigned himself to the will of his Lord.” 

I waited in sacred awe till I saw, by the 
subsiding motion of the lips, that the inward 
prayer which followed was done; and then, 





anxious to gain information of my family, 
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: : | si ae ‘ 
questioned him. But, with the prayer, the | “ the early and the latter rain,” and the grate, 


interval of mental power passed away. The || ful tears of the forlorn ones rest on them as, 
veil was drawn over his senses once more; || fertilizing dew, clothing them with happinex 


and his answers were unintelligible. 


Yet even the hope of his restoration light-| 
ened my gloom; my spirits, naturally elastic, 
shook off their leaden weight: I took up the | 
scimetar, and pressing the cold hand of my| 


like a thick mantle of summer verdure. 








OUR COUNTRY. 
Our eastern borders behold the sun in splen. 


noble fellow-being, prepared to issue forth to|| dor rising from the Atlantic, while the weg. 


the Temple. 
[To be continued.] 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


“The wise 
Read nature like the manuscript of heaven, 
And call the flowers its poetry.” 





ern shores are embraced in darkness by the 
billows of the Pacific. Our country has jp. 
deed a vast extent of territory, with the diver. 
sified climates of the globe. On the one hand 
is the ever smiling verdure of the beautify] 
aud balmy south, and on the other the sterile 
hills and sombre pine forests of the dreary 
|| north—and intermediate the outstretched ye. 
|| gion where the chilling blasts of winter are 


I love the fair and beautiful blossoms, that | succeeded by the zephyrs, and the flowers of 


are scattered so abundantly in the spring sea- 
son over the field, and by the quiet edges of 
the wood, or when their sunny petals tremble 
to the pleasant murmuring of the streams, 
that go by like merchantmen trafficking their 
melody for gales of odor. I would not gather 
the first flowers that lift up their delicate 
heads to meet me in my spring path ;—it 
seems to me almost as if they were gifted 
with a feeling, and a perception of the love- 
liness of nature, and I cannot carelessly pluck 
them from their frail stems and throw them 
aside to their early withering—’tis like de- 
facing the pages of a favorite book of poetry, 
round which the spirit of the bard seems ho- 


vering still in a persevering watchfulness. 


Beautiful flowers! they are the “ jewelry” 


summer. 

The snow-clad summits of her mountains 
look down upon the elemental war of the 
'| storm-clouds floating above the shrubless prai- 
rie, that realizes the obsolete notion of the 
earth being an immense plain; and, towards 
the ocean on the east and the west, upon the 
broad rich valleys where the father of waters, 
the endless rivers, and the majestic Columbia 
with its hundred branches gently wind along 
or rapidly rush on to mingle their waters with 
the waves of the Pacific, the Gulf of Mexico, 
or the magnificent expanse of our North west 
Caspian seas. 

Could the power of vision at once extend 
over our whole wide domain, what a grand 
ennobling scene would be presented to a spec- 


of spring, and bravely do they decorate her || tator standing upon one of the lofty peaks of 


laughing brow, gladdening all hearts with her 


exceeding loveliness. But no! there are 
some hearts for whom her voice has no ca- 
dences of joy, her beauty no power to hasten 
the lagging pulse. How can the glorious 
spring speak rejoicingly to those over whose 
degraded brows the free gales seem to breathe 
revilings, instead of peacefulness and high 
thoughts, and for whose ears the gush of mel- 
ocy seems only to syllable one reproachful 


the Rocky Mountains, or, as Washington Iry- 
ing aptly denominates it, “the crest of the 
world.” And then to take, upon a summer 
day, a birds-eye view of all the roads, canals, 
jrail roads, lakes, and rivers; the innumera- 
ble post coaches whirling along over our 
130,000 miles of post road ; our steamers glid- 
ing magically along our waters; our locomo- 
j tives shooting off comet like upon their track; 
our rapid intercourse between the sea- board 


name! Gladness and beauty are not for the | and the inland maritime cities ; and our peace- 


sympathies of the wretched, and far better 
than the brightness of the vernal sunshine 
does the dreariness of winter harmonize with 
the desolate spirit of the slave. 

O, that the warm breathings of universal 
love might drive out from the bosoms of men, 
the cold unfeeling winter of indifference, with 
which they have so long regarded the suffer- 
ings of their oppressed brethren! that the 


beautiful blossoms of Christian compassion / 


and holy benevolence, springing up in their 
hearts, might shed over them the fragrance 
of the memory of good deeds! Then should 
the benediction of those that were ready to 
perish, come upon them like the blessing of 


ful armament approaching and departing with 
the commerce of the world; with all the va- 
rious complicated movements of country town 
and city; and then, like Prior on Gronger 
Hill, to hear all the different musical and dis 
cordant sounds coming up to this “crest of 
| the world”—if they could come from the en- 
| tire scene, from the bellowing of the buffalo, 
leading his shaggy hundreds over the prairie, 
|to the roar of the cataract as it shakes the 





‘earth with its stupendous plunge; with all 


this beneath the ear, well might the enrap- 


'tured spectator exclaim, what a beautiful 
| Panorama. 
| For variety, beauty, grandeur, and sublim- 
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——==== 
ity of scenery, what country can surpass our 
own? What country can equal the life-sus- 
wining power that slumbers in her soil! 
With all her wealth, improvements, and in- 


ielligence, and with our 20,000,000 of inhab- | 
tants, still we have but just commenced the || 


Character. 239 


are never to expect to have every thing go 
exactly right in this world. At best, we can 
make only a distant approximation to perfec- 
tion. This is all which we are to expect in 
others, and certainly it is all that a modest 
man can expect others to find in him. We 


settlement of our country and are only on the/||are to endeavor to palliate the evils which 
porders of the mighty wilderness. Her un-||come within our sphere, not to quarrel with 


jeveloped resources are capable of sustaining 
a free population of more than 100,000,C00. 
A century hence, in 1939, the United States 
of America, with 50 stars upon her banner, 
may welcome, at the dawning of that new- 
year’s morn, no less than 120,000,000 of hap- 
py freemen. How exalted may then be the 
intelligence and virtue of the people. The 
success of our efforts in the improvement of 
our schools and the general diffusion of know- 
ledge, enables us to make an estimate of what 
our posterity of the third generation are likely 
to become. 

Active must be the ardent imagination that 
can picture the scene at a glance. The ideal 
landscape cannot equal the reality, however 
lively may be the fancy. The idea of such 
a view as we have fancied to be beheld from 
the mountain-top a hundred years from this 
day, can never be conveyed by words—the 
picture must be painted by the wonder-work- 
ing power of ideality. 

Our country! such is thy physical great- 
ness and such the intellectual and moral 
power that now give promise of a glorious 
destiny, far beyond all parallel in the annals 
of the world. For such a destiny may thy 
institutions be well sustained, and may a halo 
of glory play about the name of every man 
who honestly labors in behalf of his fellows 
and posterity, to uphold, purify, perpetuate, 
and extend them. 


WEIGHT OF CHARACTER. 


In analyzing the human powers and facul- 
ties, and examining the springs of action, by 
which influence is easily exercised over 
others; in a word, to define what constitutes 
character, or weight of character, we often 
find it a difficult matter toexplain. Integrity, 
industry, skill, and many talents of the first 
order, may be occasionally possessed, and yet 
the unhappy person may have very little in- 
fluence, and consequently but imperfect suc- 
cess in most of his undertakings. The truth 
is, | apprehend, that he has some prominent 
defect in his character, which prevents him 
from having what would otherwise be, his 
proportional influence in society. 

The most important point is to acquire self- 
command, if we ever expect to have any per- 
manent influence over others. We must not 


them, and be constantly complaining of them, 
and of our want of complete success. Weare 
also to bear with patience those which we 
cannot remove. Though we cannot effect 
every thing that might be desirable, yet we 
can all contribute something to the general 
good. 
Next to self-controi, or an almost impertur- 
bable equanimity, probably the most important 
in a character for influence, is independence 
and firmness. And perhaps no two qualities 
are more commonly mistaken and misunder- 
stood. Independence consists in a man’s 
thinking for himself; firmness, in acting for 
himself, according to the dictates of his con- 
science. There isa wrong, as well asa right 





way of exhibiting both of these qualities.— 
They ought rarely, if ever, to be called into 
operation upon matters of indifference or mere 
| expediency ; and when they are required, they 
‘usually have much more influence when 
/exercised in a smooth, than in a rough and 
forbidding manner. Jt is a great error to im- 
jagine that a man cannot be independent un- 
| less he thinks differently from the great mass 
|of mankind upon plain and common sense 
| topics, so that he must be always disputing, 
_and taking the opposite side. He also makes 
the same mistake as to firmness, by obsti- 
| nately adhering to matters of little importance. 
People of this description are generally the 
| last to yield to others the liberties they are 
| constantly taking themselves, and though al- 
| ways inclined to dispute, are yet the most 
| impatient when their own opinions are con- 
| troverted, even in the most delicate manner. 
| They are a kind of noli metangere, (touch 
'me not) with which it is difficult to come in 
|contact without a sting. Such a character 
never succeeds well in any situation, and it 
is most of all unhappy in a professional man. 

True independence and firmness keep a 
man stable and consistent, without leading 
him into the extreme measures of an ultra 
partizan. He adheres steadily to his own 
opinions, but does not obtrude them when they 
are uncalled for by the occasion. 


The glory of a good man is the testimony 
of a good conscience: have that and thou 
wilt have inward peace in the midst of many 
troubles. 





lose our balance, whenever we meet with 
any trifling unpleasant circumstance. We 





Men often go from love to ambition, but sel- 
dom return from ambition to love. 
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nature or art, brought together for the instruc- 
tion of the student, or the satisfaction of the 
curious, is called a museum—a word which 
originally signified a grotto of the Muses, or 
a temple of the Muses, and which was first 
given in the above sense to that part of the 
royal palace in Alexandria, which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus assigned for the library. Works 
of the fine arts, collected in museums, cannot 
produce the same effect as when in the places 
for which they were originally intended.— 
When the images of Hercules, Hermes and 
Cupid, stood in the gymnasia; when Alca- 
menes’ statues of Venus were half hidden by 
bowers and trees; when the figure ot’ Diana, 
with her nympha, were found in lonely forests ; 
Myron’s groups of the Nereides, on the sea- 
shore ; the statues of Apollo, Bacchus and the 
Muses, in the theatres; the lofty image of Jupi- 
ter, at the Olympian games; or, in more recent 
times, when the picture of the Virgin stood 
over the altar, surrounded by columns and 
arches—then the works of art were in their 
proper places, and produced the effccts for 
which the artist intended them. 

But a deluge of barbarism swept over the 
Civilization of ancient times, and the works 
of ancient art were hurled from their seats. 
When the light of civilization again dawned 
upon Europe, it was natural for men to seek 
with avisity for the relics of ancient art ; and, 
as the changes which had taken place in re- 
ligion and in social institutions forbade the 


Sketch of the Rise of Museums. 


SKETCH OF THE RISE OF MUSEUMS. 


Every collection of interesting objects, of 








were treasured up in collections, as proofs 
of the existence of a perfection which man. 
kind had Jong lost. But this spirit of collect. 
ing may be carried, and has been carried tp 
anextreme. Inthe last century, particular y, 
the governments of many countries thought 
themselves authorized to despoil all the pro- 
vinces of the few works of art which they had 
preserved, and to crowd them, often without 
;, any taste, in collections into the capitals. Of 
| late, the mode of arranging museums has been 
greatly improved, the works of art being dis- 
| posed in situations corresponding to their 
character. We find the first collection of 
|| works of art in the peristyles of ancient ten- 
ples. Delphi, with its treasure chambers, di- 
vided according to the different tribes of 
Greece ; the temple of the Samian Juno and 
the Palladian Acropolis at Athens, were very 
rich in works of art, consisting of consecrated 
gifts, arranged with taste. The successors 
of Alexander accumulated all kinds of works 
of art in the royal seats, in order to carry them 
about at their triumphs, in long processions. 
Similar was the fate of foreign works of art 
inancient Rome. Thecaptured statues were 
carried about like slaves, and among the Ro- 
man emperors there was more than one imi- 
tator of Nero, who ordered five hundred stat- 
ues to be sent from Delphi, to ornament his 
“ golden house.” The practice of removing 
works of art from their original localities, had 
therefore already begun—real] museums, how- 
ever, existed notas yet. The barbarians after- 











restoration of them to their old uses, they 


| wards broke in upon Rome, and the works of art 
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were involved in indiscriminate destruction. 
The finest marbles were used for building walis 
—the noblest statues were burned for lime. 
Hardly a singte statue or picture escaped, 
except those which were buried under the 
ruins, and thus preserved by the very extent 
of the surrounding destruction, to kindle in 
future ages a new love for the fine arts. In 
the beginning of the fifteerth century only 
about five antique statues of marble. and one 
of bronze, were known to exist in Rome. 

In Florence began the dawn of a new day for 
the fine arts, in the age of the Medici. Cos- 
mo I. collected antiquities, and laid the foun- 
dation of the famous Florentine Museum.— 
Other princes of Italy soon followed the ex- 
ample. Pope Leo X., of the family of Me- 
dici, transplanted the love of the fine arts, 
which distinguished his house, toRome. The 
noble families, and by degrees, all Italy, were 
inspired with a kindred zeal, and every where 
commenced excavations, in order to find or- 
naments for their villas and palaces. Col- 
lections of coins were first made. The fam- 
ily of Este made the first collection of gems, 
Museums now became more and more com- 
mon, and works were crowded together with- 
out taste orconvenience. As the erudition of 
the Alexandrian scholiasts, though valuable, 
is not of equal worth with the poetry of Ho- 
mer, so museums, though certainly noble es- 
tablishments, and necessary to keep alive a 
taste for the fine arts, are not to be compared 
with the living activity of art—and it is grat- 
ifying to see that the effect of museums at 
present is to awaken genius to original pro- 
duction, instead of making mere copyists of 
ancient creations, as was once the case, when 
modern art seemed to be rather a matter of 
erudition than the offspring of native inspira- 
tion. 

A complete museum should be an epitome 
of nature ; it should contain collections of pre- 
served beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and in 
fact, a specimen of every creature that moves 
on our globe; herbariums containing dried 
specimens of the vegetable kingdom, as also 
specimens of minerals; it should be “a repre- 
sentative assembly of all the classes and fam- 
ilies of the world; it should also contain col- 
lections of ancient records, medals, and coins, 
which attest and explain laws and customs; 
also printings and statues, that, by imitating 
nature, seem to extend the limits of creation ;” 
as also every thing that can exhibit the man- 
ners and customs of men in distant ages and 
nations, 

He that hath licht within his own clear breast, 
May sit in the centre and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul, and fon! thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 





Himself in his own dungeon.—MITon. 


TO **® *®*** 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Foreive thee !—yes, I do forgive thee, 
And bless thee as we part, 
And pray that years may never leave thee 
My agony of heart. 
I call no shadowy malison 

Upon thy fair young brow, 
But would thy life might ever run 

As sunwardly as now. 


I know that I have knelt too lowly 
For smiles so oft withdrawn, 

That trusting love receive too slowly 

The lesson of thy scorn— 

That thou hast had thy triumph hour 
Unquestioned and complete— 

When prompted by a spell of power 
I knelt me at thy feet. 


’T is over now—the charm is broken— 
The feverish dream hath fled, 

And pass away like thoughts unspoken 
The vows that I have said. 

[ give thee back thy plighted word— 
Its tones of love shall be 

Like music by the slumberer heard— 
A dreamer’s melody. 


Go now—the light of hope is on thee— 
Thy lover’s claims are o'er ; 

A thousand smiles thy charms have won thee— 
They’ll win a thousand more. 

For beauty hath a chaining spell 
Upon the human will— 

Though false the heart it veils so well, 
It hath its homage still. 


Go, blue-eyed girl! the proud shall meet thee, 
And gladden in thy smile, 

And flattery’s pleasant lip shall greet thee 
With the bland words of guile. 

Go, try the recklessness of earth 
With that young heart of thine, 

And lavish its unpractised mirth 
On pleasure’s every shrine. 


Thy pleasant paths may yet be shaded— 
A shadow cross thy sun— 

The rosy wreaths which love has braided, 
Fall fromm thee one by one. 

The flatterer’s tones may pass away— 
The lyre of love be broken— 

And manhood’s evil scorn repay 
The fondness thou hast spoken. 


Go, heartless girl !—thou’lt smile to-morrow 
As I had never been— 

And spurn thy lover’s words of sorrow, 
For those of happier men. 

A darker destiny the page 
Of coming years may tel] !— 





God help thee in thy pilgrimage— 
Loved being! fare thee well! 






































The Fortress of Cerigo—Hymn to the Scriptures. Vo. II. 








THE FORTRESS OF CERIGO. 








































































































It is a matter of surprise to all who visit 
Cerigo, that, in the times of heathen mythol- 
ogy, such an island should have been fixed 
upon as the residence of the goddess of beauty; 
since there is nothing beautiful in its appear- 
ance. It is rocky and barren, except in the 
interior, where there are a few fertile valleys, 
and a smal] quantity of fine pasture. It is the 
farthest south of all the Ionian states, a few 
leagues from the Morea, and at the entrance 
ef the Grecian Archipelago; and is about 
twenty leagues in circumference, being about 
seven in length and five in breadth. There 
is one port, called Saint Nicolo, and the road- 
stead of Capsali; but thissis not always safe. 
On the left of this roadstead, upon a rock two 
hundred feet above the sea, is the fortress of 
Cerigu, as represented by the above cut. 

Here four or five thousand people have 
taken up their residence. There are about 
twenty small villages in all the island, and 
the entire population is about eight thousand 
souls. Another fort was built by the Vene- 
tians in 1725, which is capable of defending 
St. Nicolo, and protecting the anchorage of 
Antemone, called Saint Francis. 

There are no remarkable relics of antiquity 
in the ancient Cythera; though so much has 
been said by heathen writers of the worship 
paid to Venus on this spot. It is here that it 
is said Paris and Helen repaired when flying 
from the court of Menelaus; and here other 
fugitives have found refuge. 

A grotto, cut out of the rock, under the 
fortress, is stated to have been at one time the 
residence of Saint John the Divine. This 
traditionary story induces the inhabitants often 
to visit the spot. The Monks of the convent 
of Saint John, of the grotto especially, repair 
often to it, for purposes of devotion. How 








easily is the mind of man imposed upon! In 
the island on which the writer of this note 








dwells is a grotto, which he has seen, cut out 
of a rock by a Monk with whom he has con 
versed, and who has a piece of board on a 
frame, upon which he says was the picture 
of the Virgin Mary, found under the rock — 
But what was more curious, the writer saw 
him extract from the soft rock, which was on 
the top of the excavated room, some sheils of 
fish, and the spot is two or three miles from 
the sea. 

This monk had collected, by begging, eight 
thousand dollars to build a convent here. — 
And perhaps at Cerigo, the cavern of St. John 
might have been thus begun in days long past; 
and superstitious people may have fancied 
that St. John visited the spot from Patmos, 
which is not many leagues distant. 

Between Cerigo and Candia, the ancient 
Crete, is a smal] island, now called Cerigotto, 
the ancient Egilia. Thirty-four families dwell 
here, in a state of poverty. This place has 
been the resort of pirates in past days, 

Though it is the day of small things with 
the Tonian isles, in regard to scriptural Chris- 
tianity, yet the seeds of truth are sown. 


HYMN TO THE SCRIPTURES. 


Lamp of our feet, whose hallowed beam 
Deep in our hearts its dwelling hath; 
How welcome is the cheering gleam, 
Thou sheddest o’er our lowly path! 
Light of the way! whose rays are flung 
In mercy o’er our pilgrim road ! 
How blessed its dark shades among 
The star that guides us to our God! 





Our fathers, in the days gone by, 
Read thee in dim and sacred caves; 





Or in the deep wood silently, 
Met where thick branches o’er them wav’d, 
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To seek the hope thy record gave, 
When thou wert a forbidden thing; 
And the strong chain and bloody grave, 
Were all on earth thy love could bring. 


Our fathers, in the days gone by, 

Read thee while peril o’er them hung ; 
But we beneath the open sky, 

May search thy leaves of truth aiong; 
Fearless, our daily haunts among, 

May chant the hallowed lavs of old, 
Once by the shepherd minstrel sung, 

When I[srael’s hills o’erhung his fold. 


In the sweet morning’s hour of prime, 
Thy blessed words our lips engage ; 

And round our hearths at evening time, 
Our children spell the page. 

The way-mark through long distant years, 
To guide their wandering footsteps on ; 

Till thy last loveliest beam appears, 
Gilding the church-yard’s evening stone. 


Word of the holy and the just! 
To leave thee pure our fathers bled ; 
Thou art to us a sacred trust, 
A relic of the martyr dead ! 
Among the vallies where they fell, 
The ashes of our fathers sleep! 
May we, who round them safely dwell, 
Pure as themselves the record keep! 


Lamp of our feet! which, day by day, 
Are passing to the quiet tomb; 
If on it fall thy peaceful ray, 
Our last low dwelling hath no gloom. 
How beautiful their calm repose, 
To whom that blessed hope was given; 
Whose pilgrimage on earth was closed, 
By the unfolding gates of heaven. 


THE DEED OF SEPARATION. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Emma Wilmot, a blooming, sprightly girl 
of eighteen, was reading the newspaper to 
her mother and uncle in the boudoir of the 
former, and had just finished the account of 
an alarming fire in London. “Uncle,” she 
said, “I think there are very few sights that 
you have not seen ; pray were you ever pres- 
ent at a tremendous fire ?” 

“ Yes, Emma,” replied Major Hervey ; “I 
was once present at a fire tremendous enough | 
even to gratify a young lady’s taste for hor-| 
rors ; it was the most awful description of fire, | 
because it was the work of an incendiary, | 
and combustibles had been laid to give its) 
progress artificial rapidity; it was not a Lon-| 
don fire either, where the spring of a watch-| 
man’s rattle acts as the wave of an enchant- 
er’s wand in procuring engines and assistance | 





| county situation, ten miles from any town, 
|and, to sum up the horrors, it was at the house 
of my most dear and valued friends.” 

“ Will you tell methe particulars, uncle?” 
said Emma; “that is if it will not make you 
sad to do so.” 

“It will not make me sad, Emma, for that 
fire is connected with the most pleasurable 
event in my life, and most happy am I, for the 
sake of my friends, that it took place.” 

“Perhaps your friends were poor,” said 
Emma ; “had insured their house much be- 
yond its value, and were glad of the additional 
money.” 

“ No, Emma, you are wrong ; the house of 
my friend was certainly insured, but the in- 
surance was beneath its value, and they lost 
many little articles of use and ornament en- 
deared to them by circumstances, and which 
no money could replace ; however, they found 
an article more precious than any they had 
lost.” 

“Oh! now I guess the mystery—they dis- 
covered a concealed treasure in the ruins.” 

“You are at once right and wrong; they 
certainly gained a treasure, or rather regained 
it, for they had possessed it once, and wan- 
tonly cast it away.” 

“ Now, uncle, you speak in riddles: do pray 
tell me the story.” 

Major Hervey looked at Lady Wilmot, who 
gave a nod and smile of assent, and he began 
his narrative. 

“About twenty years ago, Emma, I went to 
pay a visit to a young married couple, for 
whom I had a sincere regard ; they lived in a 
beautiful country house, surrounded by spa- 
cious grounds, [t was spring; the whole 
neighborhood seemed one sheet of blossoms, 
and the clustering branches of the lilac and 
labarnum gave beauty and fragrance to my 
walk through the avenue leading to the resi- 
dence of Sir Edgar and Lady Falkland.— 
They were young, handsome, wealthy, intel- 
lectual, and yet my visit to them was of a mel- 
ancholy nature. They did not live happily 
together. ‘They had decided on a separation, 
and the purpose of my journey was to in- 
spect, and witness a deed of separate mainte- 
nance.” 

“ How very shocking!” said Emma ; “ no- 
thing can justify the separation of a married 
couple” 

“T do not agree with you there, my dear,” 
said her uncle; “ there may be circumstances 
which justify this painful measure ; such, how- 
ever, was not the circumstances of my friends ; 
the moral conduct of each was unimpeachable, 
and they were free from extravagance and dis- 
sipation; but they were unfortunately too much 
jalike in respects where it would have been 
most desirable that they should have differed ; 





from every quarter. It took place ina retired ||they were both haughty, exacting, irritable, 
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impatient of slights, and nervously perceptible not but do justice to the libenality of Sir Edgar: 
of slights, where no one else would have de-||the fortune brought to him by his rs © Wa 


scried them. I think the faults were as nearly | 
as possible equal on each side. The lady) 
complained of the want of the attentions-of a| 
lover in her husband, and the gentleman com-| 
plained that his wife would not condescend to 
dress, sing, or smile for his gratification alone, 

as she was wont todo in the days of court-hip. 
They became contradictory, peevish, and sul- 
len, and a fatal want of confidence ensued on 
every aflair of life, whether trifling or im- 
portant.” 

“ How different from my dear father and 
mother,” said Emma, “who can never keep 
anything a moment from each other ?” 

“ The confidence which they withheld from 
each other,” pursued Major Hervey, “they 
reposed in various quarters, and several of the 
friends thus injudiciously distinguished made 
use of the idle and common-place phrase,— 
* When married people cannot live happily 
together, it is best for them to separate.’— 
This advice. had an effect which sounder ad- 
vice often fails in having. It was accepted 
by each of the parties and carried into exe- 
cution. An eminent lawyer was directed to 
prepare a deed of separation, and, when once 
signed and witnessed, Lady Falkland was to 
quit the residence of her husband, and to re- 
turn to that of her parents. My friends, as 
you may imagine, were not sitting together. 


I was shown intothe study of Sir Edgar, and} 





small, and had been settled on herseli for pip. 
money, but the allowance he proposed n akin 
to her was large, even in proportion to jy. 
|jextensive income. He expressed every wis} 
for her comfort and happiness. Her father 
and mother were to come to the hall on ¢} 
ensuing day to witness the deed of separatio; 
and to take their daughtertotheirhome. He 
asked me whether I thought they would be 
satisfied with the liberality of his provision 
for her, and [ unhesitatingly answered in the 
\laffirmative; although, knowing their king, 
tender, and feeling natures, my heart was 
wrong at the anticipation of their visit, | 
proceeded from Sir Edgar’s apartment to that 
of Lady Falkland, and vainly hoped that | 
might be more successful with her than J jiad 
been with her husband. I had known and 
loved her from her earliest youth; | had stood 
by the altar when her hand was joined wit) 
that of Sir Edgar, and deep was my sorrow to 
think that aught but death should dissolve thet 
holy union. I could not, however, bend or 
soften her haughty spirit. ‘She was under- 
valued,’ she said—* she was despised by lier 


husband ; she had always met with fondness 
and affection under the roof of her parents, 
‘land thither she would return.’ [I wished her 
to request a private interview with Sir Edgar 
this she declined. She had not, she said, ‘i 

many weeks seen him, except in the presence 





I spared no pains or arguments to prevail on||of a third person; but she promised me that, 


him to reconsider his determination, and to! 
endeavor to bear with the little imperfections | 
of his wife, and to persuade her to bear with| 
his own.. He would not, however, admit that | 
he had given her any provocation; he seemed | 
thoroughly convinced of her coldness and} 
want ofattachmenttohim. After some cross- 
questioning, | succeeded in getting him to 
allow that he was occasionally a little irrita- 
ble; but such irritability, he said, would soon | 
disappear, were it not kept alive by the pro- 
voking and taunting remarks of his wife.” 

“He should have been married to such a 
woman as my dear mamma,” said Emma; 
“she is so mild and patient, thut she would 
soften the most irritable temper in the world.” 

“Do not praise your mother quite so en- 
thnsiastically, my love,” said Lady Wilmot, | 
amiling ; ; “it is almost as bad as praising your-| 
self.” 

“ When [ found,” continued Major Hervey, 
“that all my persuasions were in vain, | was 
obiiged tacitly to conseut to the introduction 
of Mr. Chambers, the lawyer, with the deed 
of separation ; he produced this document out 
of a tin box, which appeared to me more fatal 
than the box of Pandora, since Hope cou!'d not 
be supposed to repose at the bottom of it. When 
the deed, however, was read to me, I could, 


in honor of my arrival, she woula dine at the 
table that day. It was a formal and melan- 
choly dinner, and Mr. Chambers, who mad 
the fourth of our little party, was the only 
unembarrassed person among us.” 

“© that terrible lawyer!” said Emma, “ how 


| I should have detested the sight of him!” 
| “Then vou would have felt very unjustly, 


my dear girl,” said Major Hervey; “he wasa 
worthy and upright man; he could not refuse 
to draw up the deed in question when re- 
quired to do so, and as he wasonly protession- 
ally acquainted with Sir Edgar and Lady 


|| Falkland, and not a private friend of either 


party, it would have been unreasonable to ex- 
|| pect that he should look very unhappy about 
||the matter. We are apt to exact too much 
from lawyers and medical men; we should 
reflect that long familiarity with scenes of dis- 
tress, if it fail to harden the feelings, will at 
al] events subdue the outward expression of 

them. They grieve like other men for the 
misfortunes of their friends and relatives ; but 
if they gave a tribute of ardent sympathy to 
the sufferings of every client or patient, they 
would be living in a state of perpetual ex- 
citement, highly unfavorable to the cool de- 
liberate self-possession so requisite in each 


lof their professions. Lady Falkland quitted 
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ys soon after dinner. Mr. Chambers and 1 
joined her im the drawing room, but Sir Edgar 
had retired to hisstudy. Lady Falkland was 
sad and silent; in fact the whole room pre- 
sented a dreary appearance ; her harp and pi- 
ano-forte were in packing cases ready for re- 
moval; a table near the windows which used 
to be covered with engravings, books in gay 
bindings, and a splendid album, was now de- 
spoiled of all its ornaments ; her writing desk 
and work-box were not in their accustomed 
places, and a beautiful portrait of herself, 
taken before her marriage, was removed. 

“Mr. Chambers retired early. I made one 
more attempt to work on the reelings of Lady 
Falkland. I even appealed to the weakness 
of her character, by endeavoring to represent 
to her the consequence and responsibility of 
the situation she was deserting, and the in- 
significant station in society heid by a sepa- 
rated wife; but Lady Falkland was not worldly 
orambitions, she was only vain and exacting ; 
she persevered in her resolution, and [ sor- 
rowfully bade her good night. All that now 
remained in my power, was fervently to en- 
treat the heavenly disposer of events, in my 
prayers, to have pity on these poor deluded 
young people, to change their proud hearts, 
to bow their headstrong spirits, and lead them 
at some future time again to find comfort and 
happiness in each other. I remained wrapt 
in thought for abovt an hour, looking with 
dread to the events of the morrow, and at 
length fell asleep. 

“[ awoke again; it was still dark, and I 
was immediately sensible of a decided smell 
of fire. I was thoroughly alarmed: several 
fires had lately taken place in that neighbor- 
hood, which were supposed to be the work of 
amin of low character and habits, who had 
rendered himself offensive to many of the 
surrounding families; and this man, the gar- 
rulous old steward had informed me on the 
preceding day, had been threatened by Sir 
Edgar with a prosecution for poaching, and 
he had been heard avow that he would be re- 
venged on him. [ instantly aroused Sir Ed- 
gur; we gave the alarm to the servants, and 
finding that the fire had only reached a part 
of the building, and that we had plenty of 
time for our operations, I dismissed some of 
them to the neighboring farm-houses for as- 
sstance, and employed others to rescue what- 
ever was most valuable and important from 
the flames, 

“First of all, however, I spoke to Lady 
Falkland’s own maid, telling her to awaken 
her gently and quietly; to explain to her that 
the flames were yet far from the part of the 
house where she slept; and having assisted 
her to dress, to conduct her to a large covered 
3ummer-house, at the bottom of the garder., 
Where I desired all the feruales of the family to 





| assemble forthe present. Sir Edgar and I were 
jactively employed for some time in directing 
| the labors of the servants, who removed many 
articles from the house: at length the flames 
| Spread with such rapidity, that we were com- 
|pelled to desist, and I walked down to the 
|summer-house to console and reassure Lady 
| Falkland. Imagine my surprise at discover- 
ing that she was not there; her maid informed 
me that on entering her room she found it 
vacant, her bed had not been slept on, nor 
were any of her clothes to be discovered; it 
was evident that she had been awake and was 
sitting up at the time of the alarm, and had 
provided for her own safety by flight. 

I must say that I felt more angry with La- 

dy Falkland than terrified about her, for I sup- 
| poxed that, unwilling to identify herself with 
ithe interests of her household, or to run the 
risk of any communication with the husband 
she was about to leave, she had sought refuge 
in one of the farm-houses in the vicinity. 1 
thought it right, however, to inform Sir Ed- 
|gar of her absence, and was returning to the 
Ifront of the house with that purpose, when I 
| was startled by a piercing shriek from Lady 
| Falkland’s maid, who followed me. l looked 
‘up in the direction to which she pointed, and 
jat the window of a little apartment above the 
‘drawing-room, what was my horror to behold 
Lady Falkland making despairing signs for 
assistance! This little room had beena great 
favorite with Sir Edgar and herself during 
the early months of their marriage, on account 
of the extensive prospect it commanded ; she 
had fitted it up with book-shelves, a guitar, 
and painting materials, and they passed munch 
of their time there. It afterwards appeared, 
that, unable to sleep, the idea had struck Lady 
| Falkland that she would take a last farewell 
\of this room, endeared by so many early and 
|tender remembrances; she sat down on a low 
|ottoman there, her own peculiar seat, rested 
her head on the chair usually oceupied by Sir 
Edgar, and gave vent to her grief in repeated 
and passionate sobs, till at length she fell into 
that dull and heavy sleep so often the result 
of continued weeping. 

‘She awoke to a scene of awful danger: 
she attempted to open the door, but the flames 
and smoke that assaiiec her immediately drove 
her to the window ; it was two stories from 
the ground ; death would be the result of an 
endeavor to leap from it. One of the servants 
immediately ran toa neighboring farm, where, 
he said, was a ladder of sufficient length to 
reach the window; but how poor appeared 
this prospect of relief, when the danger was 
so immediate and imminent! The staircase 
was in flames; who could venture to ascend 
it? I offered large pecuniary rewards to the 
person who should save her life. One of the 
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advanced a few steps into the house, and then 
returned. 

«“+T shall be suffocated in the attempt,’ he 
said, ‘ and what will become of my widow and 
fatherless children?” 

“At that moment Sir Edgar, who had been 
giving directions in a different part of the 
premises, made his appearance, and, more by 
gestures than by words, we pointed out to 
him the situation of his wife. I shall never 
forget his agonized cry of distress; but he 
did not waste a moment in deliberation; he 
snatched from me my military cloak and 
rushed intothe house. The old steward, who 
had been in the family at the time of his birth, 
endeavored to hold him back. 

“* You are rushing to certain death, dear 
Sir Edgar,’ he cried ; pray return.’ 

But Sir Edgar shook him off. 

“IT will save her life,” he exclaimed, “ or 
lose my own in the attempt ;” and in another 
moment he disappeared up the blazing stair- 
case. I had scarcely time to hope, before 
Lady Falkland gave me fresh cause for alarm. 
The flames were approaching rapidly to the 
place where she stood ; she evidently contem- 
plated the desperate measure of a leap from 
the window; and I was shuddering at the 
idea of speedily beholding her mangled form, 
when I saw her drawn back by a strong hand. 
Sir Edgar wrapped the cloak around her, and 
carried her from the window. Once more I 
ventured to breathe; as Sir Edgar had as- 
cended the staircase without material injury, 
I trusted that he might descend it in the same 
manner; but at that moment the event so 
long anticipated tcok place, the staircase fell 
in with a tremendous crash, and all hopes of 
retreat were cut off. A dreadful and inevi- 
table death seemed now the portion of these 
young people; but there was a melancholy 
consolation in the idea that they would die 
clasped in each other’s arms, and exchanging 
mutual assurance of forgiveness. My head 
began to swim, and my eyes to feel dim, and 
[ was on the point of sinking to the ground, 
when loud shouting voices near me aroused 
me to perception: a party of men were ap- 
proaching, bearing the expected ladder, and 
headed by Dennis O'Flaherty, an [rish labor- 
er at the farm. Even at this moment the 
thought passed through my mind of the 
strange manner in which we estimate the 
value of a person according to the existence 
of local circumstances. I had frequently, dur- 
ing my visits at the hali, conversed with Den- 
nis O'Flaherty, and amused myself much 

with his brugue, his blunders, and his uncouth 
manners. I knew him to be an honest and 
good-natured fellow, but it had never entered 
into my head that he could possibly be of use 
to me in any point of view than as a person 


plated bis athletic frame, his muscular limb 

and his bold bearing, I felt that the most gif: 
ed genius, or the most polished courtier of the 

age, would be an object of inferior conse. 

quence in my eyes to Dennis O'Flaherty, and 

the sweetest music would have been less de. 
lightful to my ears than the powerful brogye 

which made itself heard above all the uproar, 

in vehement commands to his companions ty 

“waste no time, but set up the ladder quick 

and steady.” It was speedily put up under 

Dennis’s direction; he was at the top in , 

moment. Sir Edgar deposited the fainting 
Lady Falkland in his arms; he speedily bore 

her down, and Sir Edgar followed in safety, 

Three loud cheers broke from the assembled 

spectators as he reached the ground. [| could 

not join in their acciamations, but [ silent!y 

and fervently offered up a thanksgiving ¢ 

Heaven for the preservation of my dear 
young friends, and a prayer that the circum. 
stances attending it might have a beneficia! 

effect on their future lives. Lady Falkland 

was not hurt by the flames, although weep. 
ing and hysterical through alarm; she was 
immediately bore to the farm-house, and medi- 
cal assistance was procured for her. Sir Fé. 
gar had not escaped so well; he was severely 
scorched, and in great pain, but in the mids 
of his sufferings he could not refrain from 
telling me of his happiness; the few minutes 
that elapsed between his entrance into Lady 
Falkland’s room, and the arrival of the Jad. 
der, had passed in mutual entreaties for par. 
don, in the most tender interchange of pro- 
testation of affection, and in lamentations 
over their too probable separation from each 
other by death, although they had both so re- 
cently desired to effect a separation in life. 
At length the medical man, having left Lady 
Falkland, took Sir Edgar under his care, and 
immediately silenced his transports by a com- 
posing draught; fire-engines arrived from the 
country-town, and in a few hours the hiouse 
had ceased to blaze; presenting, however, 
lamentable spectacle of blackened and smok- 
ing ruins. 

“ Morning came, the father and mother of 
Lady Falkland were expected, and I rode to 
meet them, anxious to acquaint them with 
the happy change in the prospects of their 
daughter: they were astonished that I should 
greet them with a smile, still more so when 
{ described the tremendous scene of the pre- 
ceding night, which seemed little calculated 
to excite such a token of pleasure; but most 
grateful were they when I had finished my 
story, and frequently did they return thanks 
to the gracious Lord, who had thus wonder- 
fully and mysteriously wrought good out o! 
evil. 

“T led them to the farm, where they fondly 








to be laughed at; but now, when I contem- 


embraced their beloved daughter; she was 
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sitting by the bedside of her husband, who, || pecting a painful and violent death, and 
when no longer supported by temporary ex- \shrinking from the idea of appearing before 
citement, was suffering severely from the ef- |my Creator with a spirit irritated by angry 
fects of his hurts, and a tender and affecting|| pride, and a conscience burdened with the 
scene ensued. When I left the room, [ en- | neglect and defiance of my duties as a wife 


countered Mr. Chambers, the lawyer. I] 

«Jam exceedingly sorry,” he said to me, 
with a look of doleful apology, “ but I have 
reason to fear that the deed of separation has 
been destroyed in the flames.” 

“So much the better,” I replied, cheer-| 
fully ; “ Sir Edgar and Lady Falkland are now | 
happily reconciled, and the deed of separation, | 
even if recovered, would be no better than 
waste paper.” 

“Pardon me, Major,” said he, with a pro- 
voking curve of the lip; “ you can only con- 
jecture that point—we lawyers are not to be | 
satisfied except with proofs, and time alone | 
can prove that the deed will not be again re- 
quired.” | 

“| was glad to escape from this doubting 
gentleman to the clamorous rejoicings and 
congratulations of Dennis O’Flaherty. I gave, 
him a sum of money, which Sir Edgar after-| 
wards trebled, and I resolved in my own mind 
never to laugh at his blunders again, since he 
had so happily refrained from blundering in a} 
case of life and death. Lady Falkland at-| 
tended her husband with the most unremit-| 
ting tenderness and assiduity during an ill-| 
ness of several weeks; on his recovery they| 
passed some months in traveling, and neither 
of them made any complaints of want of at-| 
tention on the part of the other. The house| 
was rebuilt exactly in the same form, but it 
was more attractive to my eyes than it had} 
ever been, for it had now become a ‘ Mansion! 
of Peace.’ 

“And do you really think it possible, un-) 
cle,” said Emma, “that a couple who were, 
once on the verge of separation, could be) 
thoroughly happy afterwards?” | 

“It is not only possible, but it is true,” said 
Major Hervey: “they are as happy, Emma, | 
as your own dear father and mother.” 

“ Now, uncle, I cannot believe you; I shall! 
be like your sceptical friend, Mr. Chambers, | 
only satisfied with proofs.” 

“Then [ will give you a proof, Emma, 
which will be quite satisfactory even to the 
sceptical Mr. Chambers; it is of your own 
dear father and mother [ have been speak- 
ing.” 

Emma cast a wondering, incredulous glance 
towards her mother. 

“Surely, my uncle is jesting ;” said she. 

“No, my love,” answered Lady Wilmot; 
“he has given, under imaginary names, a 
narrative of facts. The awful scene took 
place twenty years ago on this very site, and 
the room where we are now sitting answers 





9 


and as a Christian. I trust that by the assist- 
ance of Providence I have been enabled to 
correct the faults of my temper, and most 
happy, my dear Emma, am I to say, that I 


||have never observed any indications of the 


same imperious and exacting disposition in 
you; but in case any future alteration in your 
situation should bring to light defects in your 
temper hitherto unknown, | am glad that your 


‘}uncle has told you these particulars of the 


early wedded life of myself and your father. 
Your choice, | trust, will be cautious and pru- 
dent; but that choice once made, consider 
that it is equally your duty and interest to 
bear patiently with the foibles of the object 


‘|of it, and ever remember that the bonds you 


assume are not merely light and temporary 
ties, but are to be worn by yourself, and by 
the husband of your selection, in fidelity and 
constancy, ‘so long as ye both shall live.’” 


The following beatiful and touching lines are from 
the Bedford (Penn.) Gazette. 
July last, and were suggested by the following inci- 


They were written in 


dent, which we give in the language of the author.— 
A few days since I was standing in front of a country 
dweliing, when a Turtle Dove settled in the road, and 
began collecting the grains and seeds which accident 
had distributed there. A person came out of the house 
with a gun, and, before I observed his purpose, was in 
the act of pulling the trigger upon the poor bird. I 
threw up the muzzle with my hana and the gun was 
discharged. The dove flew away. 


O SPARE THAT DOVE. 
BY THOMAS B. M'ELWEE, ESQ. 


Oh! spare that Dove, it harmed not thee, 
Its gentle spirit knows no harm, 
Her nest is built on yonder tree, 
Oh! who could make its inmates mourn, 
Her mate sits on the branch above 
To guard his nestlings from alarm, 
And booms his mellew note of love 
Impatient for her safe return. 


Oh, spare that Dove—the cruel deed— 
To see her mild expiring eye— 
[ cannot bear to see her bleed, 
To see her shudder, and to die. 
Qh let her live, to love resigned, 
Her blameless life from guilt is free, 
She was by Nature’s God designed 
The emblem of divinity. 


Oh, spare that Dove—the man of peace 
To her consigned the sacred charge 
To find for him a resting place— 








to the one in which I stood, momentarily ex- 


Then flung her from the holy barge. 
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With aliens pinions to the shore 
Of Ararat she swiftly prest, 
The olive branch then joyous bore 
And gave the man the pledge of rest. 


Then spare that Dove—in mercy spare— 
No angry passions rend her breast, 
She asks to live, to love and share 
With him she loves her peaceful nest ; 
I would not harm that helpless Dove 
For al] that pride and pomp confer, 
To man she bore the branch of love, 
Let mankind bear the branch to her. 
Then spare that Dove. 








Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 


There is nothing more sublime or more ca- || 


pable of impressing upon our minds the neces- 
sity of being just and virtuous than the soli- 


tary place, where the remains of our fellow || 


beings rest in melancholy silence. I do not 
think there is any thing more agreeable to a 
mind capable of exalted feelings, than a soli-|| 


tary walk among the tombs, where no human || 


care can disturb the meditations of a feeling 


heart; where the song of a bird resounds in|, 


al] its sweetness through the silent habitations 


cf the departed,—and where the vanity of hu- || 


man joys does not interrupt the solemn aspect 
of the tombs, True, it inspires the beart with 
melancholy, but in such a melancholy there 
isa pleasure more sweet and more lasting 
than any other earthly enjoyment! 

Is there aught that could impart to us more 
philosophical lessons? When we tread on the 
tombs we plainly discover the nothingness of 
human cares and achievements. There, the 
“Pome and the humble—the rich and the poor 

ave rested for ages, and will rest there till 
they are called to a better land where a hap- 
pier life is to be expected. 

All that exists must sometime or another 
come to an end—and indeed have we not suf- 
ficient proof to convince us of the fact?’ Where 
is the virtuous Arystides, or thirsty for con- 
quests Alexander? Where is the wise Socra- 
tes or patriotic Brutus? Where is the sublime 
Sophocles, or keen and ironic Aristophanes? 
Where is Cesar—aye, where is the ambitious 
yet talented Napoleon who wielded the scep- 
tre of mighty Europe !—Only the memory of 
their immortal deeds remains—but where are 
they? Alas! ull gone to the boundless regions 
of cternity ! 

We shonld therefore accustom ourselves to 

the thought that we must die, so that wher 
we shall see that our end is near we may not 
shrink. 

But whence doth that fear of death arise? 
Methinks from nothing else but that we prize 


|ing on that which we may be ies to Witte 
‘Krasicki, the celebrated Polish Writer, says, 
| that our predecessors cared less for life than 

|we do, Amidst enjoyments the Egyptian; 
\laid their dead upon the tables where the, 

held their feasts, in order that they mig) 
|be reminded of their virtues, which stil] Jay. 
\ed although the spirit of life was extinct. Apq 
(in this menner they accustomed themselves 
(to the thought of dying, so that, when the 

/moment of parting came, they did not view ;: 
'with horror, but willingly exchanged the good 
| for the better. 

| Weak minds shrink at the sight of the 
/mournful bier, but those whom education an) 
| virtues raise above the vulgar prejudices, after 
|a weary veyage through life, are glad to ex. 
change their situations. 

Therefore cemeteries are not so horrible 
as we imagine. Guilt trembles at the ap. 
proach of death—but virtue hastens with 
pleasure to the world where she knows she 
| will be boundlessly rewarded ! 

Pavut Sopo.ewsti, 
| 








For the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO A FRIEND ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIPE 


| 
| 
| 
} When Heaven wonld kindly set us free, 
And earth’s enchantment end, 
It tukes the most effectual means, 
And robs us of a friend.—Dr. Youne. 
| 
No more with varied ills oppressed, 

Her spirit soars beyond its cares; 
She has gone where the weary rest, 


A house her gracious Lord prepares. 


What though her path was oft beset, 

What though the storms around her blew,— 
Yet why should we her loss regret, 

Since Heaven has brought her safely through. 


Though no kind sister watched her bed, 
And smoothed her pillow of distress,— 

Yet Heaven, I trust, its comforts shed, 
And angels hover’d round to bless. 


Poor Friend! thou'rt gone, and one must feel 
Thy loss, as lonely now he strays: 

His wounds, may Heaven in mercy heal, 
And make this stroke a theme of praise. 


We all are wanderers from the track, 
That Heaven has mark'd for man below,— 
*Tis thus Gup calls his children back, 
When out of safety's fold they go. 


He wounds, in mercy to restore, 

He takes our dearest props away, 
And freely pardons, if no more, 

Like wayward sheep, we go astray. 


Then take the stroke and bow resigned, 
*T was mercy’s hand that dealt the blow, 
A sweet thou'lt in this bitter find, 





too highly what we possess, without reflect- 





And bless the hand that Jaid thee low. gE 
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